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FERNANDO  DE  SZYSZLO 


Fernando  de  Szyszlo  Valdelomar  has  been  called  "the 
first  painter"  in  Peru  to  "operate  in  the  authentic  van¬ 
guard"  of  modern  painting.3-  His  unique  interpretation  of 
the  reality  of  Peru  helped  free  Peruvian  art  from  the  dying 
thesis  of  Indigenism  at  the  same  time  it  was  acting  -  along 
with  other  Latin  Americans'  interpretations  of  their  reali- 
ties^  -  to  break  what  Szyszlo  himself  called  the  "servile 
imitation  of  European  academicism" 3  of  the  early  Twentieth 
Century.  With  the  arrival  of  Szyszlo,  modern,  abstract  art 
in  Peru  also  arrived. 

Although  Szyszlo  met  with  some  initial  problems  in 
his  propounding  of  abstract  art,  his  final  reception  was 
assured  by  three  things.  The  first  was  a  growing  sense  of 
nationalism  in  his  native  country;  the  second,  the  reaction 
among  his  generation  of  artists  to  Indigenism.  The  third 
was  a  continuing  exposure  of  Peruvians  to  modern  art,  which 
heightened  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  it. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  in  Peru  had  been  through 
several  cycles  in  the  previous  sixty  years.  The  cata¬ 
strophic  defeat  by  Chile  in  the  War  of  the  Pacific  (1879- 
1883)  started  a  period  of  deep  soul-searching  among  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  of  Peru.  Many  of  them  saw  the  primary  reason 
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for  their  country's  defeat,  and ^continuing  weakness,  in  the 
separation  of  their  country.  The  coastal  elite  was  isolated, 
politically,  socially,  and  even  economically,  from  the  masses 
of  idigenes  in  the  highlands. 


The  often-repeated  story  of  the  highlanders  who 
thought  that  the  recent  war  had  been  a  struggle 
between  two  obscure  caudillos  -  a  General  Peru 
and  a  General  Chile  -  was  a  bittersweet  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  lack  of  national  integration. 4 


Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada  (1848-1918)  first  began  to 
stir  the  pot  of  Peruvian  nationalism.  Prada  attacked  all 
sectors  of  Peruvian  society  except  the  Indians,  calling  for 
reforms  to  "forge  a  strong  and  unified  nation. Although 
his  ideas  were  not  well-received  in  his  time,  they  set  an 
example  which  strongly  influenced  the  intellectuals  and  poli¬ 
tical  leaders  who  emerged  after  World  War  I. 

Foremost  among  these  was  Jose  Carlos  Mariategui 
(1894-1930) .  Beginning  in  the  1920s,  Mariategui  established 
himself  as  the  greatest  Peruvian  thinker  of  his  time.  His 
book  Seven  Interpretive  Essavs  on  Peruvian  Reality  had  a  tre¬ 


mendous  effect  on  Peru.  Combining  his  own  ideas  with  those 
of  Gonzalez  Prada  and  others,  he  arrived  at  a  truly  consis¬ 
tent  analysis  of  Peruvian  society.  For  him,  the  socialist 
evolution  of  society  would  not  only  return  Peru  to  the  values 
of  her  Inca  past,  but  would  also  endow  her  with  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  modern  science.  His  vision  of  Peru  helped  give  rise 
to  a  strong  nationalistic  spirit  in  the  1930s.  ® 


~  -  r  *  '*  * 
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World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  brought  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  the  Cold  War.  It  also  brought  another  cycle  of 
nationalism.  Beginning  in  the  1950s,  many  leading  Peruvian 
intellectuals  and  political  leaders  began  to  reject  external 
influence  (especially  that  of  the  United  States) .  The  vision 
of  Peru's  reality  again  began  to  rise.  In  1962,  a  reformist 
military  junta  implemented  many  programs  which  were  aimed  at 
joining  the  two  Perus ,  the  coast  and  the  highlands,  and 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry's  1963-1968  government  would  attempt 
even  more  nationalistic  reforms  along  the  same  lines. ^ 

This  continual  rising  cycle  of  nationalism  made 
Peruvians  more  aware  of  their  potentiality  as  a  nation.  It 
especially  served  as  one  of  the  foundations  in  understanding 
who  they  were,  and  what  the  Peruvian  reality  was. 

Important  as  this  developing  sense  of  nation  was, 
in  art  it  was  perhaps  overshadowed  by  another  demonstration 
of  nationalism:  Indigenism.  The  nationalist  rebound  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain  during  the  1920s;  the  inherent 
nationalism  of  the  Mexican  muralist  movement  of  1922;  the 
continuing  national  interest  in  regaining  Tacna  and  Arica 
Provinces  (lost  to  Chile  in  the  War  of  the  Pacific) ;  and  the 
importation  of  the  ideals  of  the  1917  Russian  Revolution, 
along  with  Mariategui's  clear  statement  of  Peruvian  life, 
spurred  the  nationalism  of  the  1930s.  It  also  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  artistic  school  of  Indigenism  in  Peru 
by  Jose  Sabogal  (1888-1956). 


Under  Sabogal,  Indigenism  was  the  rejection  of 
academicism,  and  the  new  artistic  movements  identified  with 
European  decadence.  Indigenism  was  the  dignif ication  of 
Peruvian  reality:  ethnic,  geographic,  social.  It  was  the 
assertion,  the  confirmation,  of  Peru's  reality  versus  that 
forced  upon  it  by  external  forces,  and  saw  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Indian  as  a  testimony  of  Americanism  and  Peruvianism. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  end,  Indigenism  proved  to  be 
propelled  by  forces  too  weak  to  keep  it  alive.  Although  it 
had  an  initial  tremendous  impact,  it  lacked  a  true  motive, 
a  true  inter t.  Sabogal  himself  lacked  enough  of  a  strong 
formal  academic  background  to  overcome  the  lack  of  aesthetic 
expression;  his  attempted  use  of  the  Mexican  model  was  one 
which  couldn't  be  transferred  and  resulted  in  sentimentality 
instead  of  a  dynamic  ideology  able  to  survive  on  its  own. 

The  movement  became  rigid  and  dogmatic,  and  became  mere 
representation,  not  expression.  By  1940  it  had  lost  its 
strength,  even  though  Sabogal  had  become  director  of  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts  (where  he  remained  until 
1943) .  Szyszlo  said  this  of  Indigenism: 

.  .  .  that  which  in  Orozco  was  a  fierce  and  uncon¬ 

trolled  statement,  in  the  best  tradition  of  Goyesque 
expressionism,  and  what  was  in  Rivera  an  uneven, 
but  always  skillful  union  of  the  fresco  style  of 
early  Italian  Renaissance  with  a  certain  reference 
to  Gauguin,  rapidly  became  in  its  disciples  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  America  a  torpid  exploitation  of 
native  subject  matter  which  necessarily  had  to  lead 
to  a  picturesque  art  in  which  the  exoticism  of  the 


subject  was  the  only  -  and  very  doubtful  -  contribu¬ 
tion  .  ^ 

As  an  epitaph,  it  may  be  strongly  worded,  but  it  re¬ 
veals  the  major  flaw  of  Indigenism.  The  major  strength  of 
the  brief  trajectory  of  the  movement,  however,  was  that  it, 
too,  revealed  more  to  Peruvians  about  who  they  «  e.  Even 
if  it  were  a  shallow  interpretation,  it  served  its  moment  in 
perhaps  helping  to  free  Peruvian  artists  from  their  European 
bonds,  and  opening  them  up  to  the  transition  from  Indigenism 
to  modernism. 

Szyszlo  also  cites  the  fact  that  World  War  II  forced 
many  Latin  American  artists  to  return  to  Latin  America,  where 
their  participation  in  gallery  and  museum  exhibitions  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  raising  of  the  art-consciousness  throughout  the 
10 

region. 

This,  then,  was  the  scene  into  which  Szyszlo  entered: 
a  country  which  was  more  aware  of  itself  culturrlly,  and  per¬ 
haps  what  it  could  be.  He  reinforced  both  of  those  aware¬ 
nesses  . 


Szyszlo  was  born  in  Lima  in  1925.  As  a  youth,  he 
attended  the  Jesuit  School  La  Immaculada  in  Lima,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  choose  architecture  as  his  profession.  His  first 

year  of  study  at  the  School  of  Engineers  (1943)  revealed  to 
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him  "the  badness  that  was  in  that  graphic  discipline."  Ae 
a  result,  he  began  to  attend  night  classes  in  art  at  the 


School  of  Plastic  Arts  of  the  Catholic  University  in  1944, 
and  immediately  saw  that  that  was  where  his  interests  were. 

...  I  had  arrived  at  an  interest  in  painting  .  .  . 
through  lectures  about  the  drama  of  Impressionist 
painting.  Many  lectures  about  Ganguin,  about  Van 
Gogh  .  .  .  then  an  interest  in  painting  as  a  valid 
destiny  really  awakened  in  me,  with  those  heroic 
connotations  which  I  gave  to  the  case  of  Gauguin, 
or  the  case  of  Van  Gogh.  * 

His  decision  to  throw  away  the  highly  respected 
career  of  an  architect  for  that  of  a  painter  caused  his 
family  much  anxiety,  but  had  little  effect  on  his  decision. 

The  School  of  Plastic  Arts  was,  at  that  time,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Viennese  Expressionist  Adolph  Winternitz 
Under  hi3  direction,  the  students  did  "very  few  academic  ex¬ 
ercises."  What  was  taught  was  "an  artistic  conduct:  how  to 
live  as  an  artist,  what  it  is  to  be  an  artist,  what  is  impor 
tant  to  an  artist."  The  essence  of  the  instruction  was  "the 
atmosphere  of  creation,  the  state  in  which  an  artist  should 
be  or  should  have  to  really  get  something  out  of  himself." 
Art  was  something  "born  of  necessity,  and  it  was  better  to 
do  nothing  if  it  did  not  surge  from  an  authentic  compulsion, 
and  creation  was  what  was  important,  not  necessarily  the 
method  or  technique.1'* 

Szyszlo  was  one  of  the  first  artists  to  enter  the 
Catholic  University.  In  fact,  he  was  an  exception,  as  the 
vast  majority  of  students  attended  the  National  School  of 
Pine  Arts. 
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He  probably  attended  the  Catholic  University  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  University's  School  of  Plastic  Arts  - 
under  Winternitz  -  had  a  reputation  as  a  center  of  a  high 
quality  of  art  instruction.  Second,  Szyszlo  had  already 
identified  himself  as  one  of  the  generation  who  were  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  academicism,  Indigenism,  and  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
vinciality  which  were  seen  as  major  flaws  in  the  National 
School  at  the  time  (Sabogal  had  left  the  year  before.) 
Szyszlo' s  identification  with  the  rising  currents  in  art  was 
so  strong,  that  in  1943  he  had  joined  the  Agrupacion  Espacio 
(Space  Group) ,  which  promoted  and  defended  modern  art. 
Szyszlo  was  its  visual  standard-bearer,  and  its  members  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  Peru's  best  writers  and  critics:  Jose  Maria 
Arguedas,  Sebastian  Salazar  Bondy,  Javier  Solorugen.  These 

meetings  and  discussions  provided  further  impetus  for  his 
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interest  in  literature  -  especially  poetry  -  and  art. 

Szyszlo  finished  his  studies  at  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1946. 15  In  Lima,  in  1947,  he  had  his  first  one- 
man  show.  At  that  time,  his  works  were  still  figurative, 
and  show  a  variety  of  definite  influences.  Interior  (1948, 
Fig.  1) ,  is  a  melange  of  Cubism,  Surrealism,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Paul  Klee  (Swiss,  1879-1940).  Cubist  influence, 
especially  Picasso,  shows  most  clearly  in  the  substitution 
of  a  vague,  shallow,  ambiguous  sense  of  space  for  what  is  a 
three-dimensional  picture:  perspective  has  been  sacrificed, 
and  seems  to  operate  only  on  one  flat  plane. 
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The  eerie,  dreamlike  quality,  especially  that  of  the 
semi-transparent  child  (?) ,  comes  from  Surrealism,  and  re¬ 
flects  a  continuing,  lifelong  interest.  In  Indagacion,  he 
mentions  a  "natural  inclination"  toward  it — that  it  was  the 
common  denominator  of  the  meetings  of  his  circle  of 
friends. In  1955,  he  called  Surrealism  "one  of  the  most 
honest  and  respectable"  of  art  movements;  it  was  "a  complete 
movement  because  it  embraced  all  the  branches  of  art."17 
His  constant  references  to  the  unconscious  evoking  an  image, 
and  the  uniting  of  imagination  and  dream  relate  directly  to 
Surrealism's  idea  of  the  unconscious  as  the  fount  of  the 

imagination,  in  an  exploration  of  personal  conscious  and  un- 

18 

conscious  dreams  and  fantasies. 

His  Surrealism  is  not  that  of  a  Dali  or  Tanguy;  .  it 
is  not  naturalistic  Surrealism.  Rather,  it  is  the  Surrealism 
of  a  Miro,  an  organic  or  absolute  Surrealism.  Where  natural¬ 
istic  Surrealism 

.  .  .  presents,  in  meticulous  detail,  recognizable 
scenes  and  objects  which  are  taken  out  of  natural 
context,  distorted  and  combined  in  fantastic  ways 
as  they  might  be  in  dreams.  .  . ** 

organic  Surrealism  reflects  dictation  of  thought  without 
control  of  the  mind.  The  result  is  "generally  close  to  ab¬ 
straction,  although  some  degree  of  imagery  is  normally 
present."  As  Szyslo's  work  developed,  his  shapes  indeed 
began  to  attain  what  Janson  calls  "biomorphic  concretion"  in 
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their  "vigorous  life. 

Klee's  influence  in  Interior  is  apparent  in  the 
quality  of  childlike  naivete,  which  was  one  of  Klee's  hall¬ 
marks.  Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  visually  ap¬ 
parent  influence,  however,  was  Klee's  approach. 

He  [Klee]  sought  to  clarify  the  process  of  creation 
as  an  intuitive  act  arising  from  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  artist  but  affected  all  by  his  ex¬ 
periences,  remembered  consciously  or  not,  including 
the  images,  materials,  and  forms  with  which  he  had 
worked. ^2 

This  concentration  on  the  process  and  atmosphere  of  creation 
parallelled  the  artistic  conduct  Szyszlo  learned  at  the 
Catholic  University,  and  became  more  imr  ,r>rtant  to  his  own 
personal  style. 

Another  influence  on  his  work  at  this  time  was 

Rufino  Tamayo  (Mexican,  b.  1899).  Gesualdo  speaks  of 

23  .  . 

"Tamayesque  works"  in  the  1947  exhibition.  From  other 

references  -  including  Szyszlo' s  -  one  must  assume  that  it 

is  more  color  than  anything  else  to  which  Gesualdo  refers, 

as  Szyszlo' s  colors  at  this  time  were  more  flat  and  somber. 

Westphalen,  however,  points  out  that  this  connection  is 

oftentimes  not  complete  insofar  as  Tamayo's  color  changed 
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according  to  which  period  he  was  in.  To  Westphalen,  the 
link  is  more  one  of  a  "Romantic  exploitation  of  color,  its 
utilization  to  express  states  of  mind  [or  spirit]."  Tamayo 
also  became  more  important  to  Szyszlo  in  the  next  years. 
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This  was  not  only  because  he  helped  to  free  Szyszlo  from  the 

influence  of  Cubism,  but  also  because  Szyszlo  saw  him  as 

using  art  of  all  ages  to  establish  a  means  of  expression 

which  was  profoundly  his  own,  international,  and  national, 
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all  at  the  same  time.  As  will  be  seen  later,  this  mixture 
came  to  be  of  utmost  importance  to  Szyszlo  in  his  own  work. 

Szyszlo' s  work  during  this  period  reflects  diffuse 
influences.  Not  only  is  that  because  he  was  still  being  ex¬ 
posed  more  each  day  to  art  itself,  but  it  was  probably  also 
due  to  the  state  of  flux  in  the  world  of  art,  as  it  transi¬ 
tioned  to  abstract  art.  Although  fantasy  painting  in  all  its 
forms  still  abounded.  Abstract  Expressionism  was  developing 
in  the  United  States,  and  Tachisme  (from  tache:  blob)  was 
developing  (or  had  developed)  in  France.  These  new  currents, 
and  others,  developing  in  different  countries  at  the  same 
time,  offered  myriad  routes  to  unique  plastic  means  of  ex¬ 
pression.  At  the  same  time,  many  Latin  American  artists  were 
beginning  to  see  the  need  to  reconcile  their  national  peculi¬ 
arities  with  the  more  international  ideas  to  reach  that 
27 

means.  For  all  artists,  but  perhaps  even  more  so  for  the 

Latin  Americans,  the  "issues  were  not  as  clear"  as  for  the 
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generations  before;  "sides  were  harder  to  take." 

In  1949,  stifled  by  the  backwardness  and  provin¬ 
ciality  of  the  Peruvian  art  scene,  Szyszlo,  as  so  many  other 
Latin  Americans  before  and  after  him,  went  to  Europe.  In¬ 
itially  in  Paris  (1949-1954);  and  then  Florence  (1954-1955), 


one  of  his  first  discoveries  was  that  he  knew  little  about 
the  technical  aspects  of  painting. 


When  I  arrived  in  Europe,  I  understood  violently 
that  I  had  not  learned  the  things  about  painting 
that  could  be  learned,  that  is  to  say,  disciplines 
like  the  chemistry  of  painting,  realistic  drawing, 
realistic  painting,  all  the  complex  technique  which 
is  in  descriptive  painting. 29 


Although  he  had  a  good  background  in  artistic  conduct,  he 
lacked  the  formal  technical  background  he  needed.  As  one 
means  of  overcoming  this,  he  began  first  to  copy  the  Old 
Masters  (in  Paris) ,  and  later  to  copy  the  works  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  in  Florence. 

His  trip  to  Europe  was  also  his  first  exposure,  in 
person,  to  the  works  of  the  great  painters.  Previously,  he 
had  known  the  Old  Masters  only  through  illustrations,  and  the 
effects  of  seeing  them  in  person  was  profound. 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  for  a  painter  who  has 
never  seen  an  original  painting  by  Rembrandt,  for 
example?  It  is  like  telling  someone  that  Joyce  is 
marvelous,  but  never  letting  them  understand  him 
except  through  summaries.  I  recall  .  .  .  the  shock 
it  was  to  see  them  for  the  first  time. 20 


His  shock  was  not  just  the  sheer  exposure.  It  also 
lay  in  the  texture,  and  glazing  -  the  beauty  of  the  surface 
-  and  in  chiaroscuro.  Rembrandt,  Titian,  the  masters  of  the 
Venetian  Renaissance,  Van  Gogh,  and  others  -  all  provided 
fresh  impulses  to  his  senses,  even  though  it  would  take  time 
for  him  to  assimilate  them,  and  time  for  them  to  show  in  his 


own  work . 


In  Paris  he  also  benefitted  from  exchanging  ideas 

with  other  Latin  Americans.  With  Octavio  Paz  (then 

Third  Secretary  at  the  Mexican  Embassy)  as  a  focal  point, 

he  met  and  talked  with  Enrique  Zanartu  (b.  1921)  and 

Nemesio  Antunez  (b.  1918)  of  Chile;  Alejandro  Obregon  (b. 

1920)  of  Colombia;  Tamayo;  Alejandro  Otero  (b.  1921), 

Jesus  Soto  (b.  1923),  and  Carlos  Bogen  of  Venezuela.  He 

also  met  Ernesto  Cardenal,  and  Martinez  Rivas  (Nicaraguan 

poet) .  More  importantly,  he  met  Marta  Traba  and  Jose 

Gomez  Sicre,  who  were  to  become  important  champions  of 

Latin  American  painting,  and  who  were  to  do  much  -  through 

their  writing  and  other  activities  -  to  help  abstract 
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painting  find  its  place  in  Latin  America.  Although  each 
of  the  artists  was  to  establish  his  own  style  in  the  fr.cure, 
it  was  no  coincidence  that  each  returned  with  a  vision  of 


modern  art. 

Syzszlo's  stay  in  Europe  was  critical  to  his  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  painter  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  completed 
the  transition  to  abstract  art;  second,  he  discovered  he  was 
a  Latin  American. 

When  he  left  Peru,  Szyszlo  had  been  freed  from 
Cubism  (with  Tamayo's  help).  He  had  already  been  drifting 
toward  abstract  painting,  and  his  stay  in  Paris  converted 
him  totally.  In  fact,  for  a  short  time,  before  he  found  his 
own  style,  he  was  a  vociferous  champion  of  Parisian  abstract 


painting.  The  main  influences  of  this  change  were  Hans 

Hartung  (German,  b.  1904)  and  Pierre  Soulages  (French,  b. 
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1919) .  Both  Hartung  and  Soulages  were  central  figures  in 
the  Tachisme  school  (or  informal  art) ,  which  rejected 
figurative  and  geometric  forms  for  the  use  of  totally  spon¬ 
taneous  techniques . 55 

Szyszlo  met  Hartung  in  Paris.  Certainly  they 
shared  common  interests.  Both  respected  Rembrandt  highly; 
Szyszlo 's  discovery  of  the  importance  of  drawing  had  been 
one  of  Hartung' s  loves  since  the  early  Twenties;  but  it 
was  Szyszlo 's  growing  intellectual  development  which  must 
have  been  the  strongest  bond.  Hartung  looked  at  the  crea¬ 
tive  act  much  the  same  way  as  Szyszlo  did.05  Hartung  looked 
at  objects  in  order  "to  transfer  the  emotions  he  felt  in 
their  presence  into  an  inner  realm  of  his  own  from  which 
their  realities  could  be  most  readily  communicated."5^ 

It  was  this  reaching  into  one’s  self  to  communicate 
previously  seen  or  felt  things  (whether  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously)  that  began  to  characterize  Szyszlo* s  work;  the 
internal  translation  became  important  in  his  mature  style. 
But  Hartung  still  believed  in  the  moment  of  the  gesture, 

while  even  at  this  point,  Szyszlo1 s  approach  was  more 
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de live rate . 

Soulages  probably  struct  a  deep  chord  with  the 
architectural  sense  of  his  work  -  the  massive,  physical 
presence  which  "may  have  been  inspired  originally  by  the 


20 


prehistoric  dolmens  of  his  native  Auvergne,  as  it  certainly 
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was  by  the  Romanesque  sculpture  of  the  area."  Both 
Soulages  and  Szyszlo  came  from  countries  whose  past  extended 
far  back  beyond  Christian  times.  The  telluric  presence  of 
pre-Christian  cultures  was  readily  observable,  and  both  had 
a  sense  of  history  -  Szyszlo' s  feeling  for  pre-Columbian  art 
was  particularly  strong,  and  the  ore-Columbian  tradition  is 
particularly  strong  in  Peru.  The  difference  is  that  where 
Soulages  was  drawing  upon  those  ancient  images  in  the  1940s 
and  1950s,  Szyszlo  would  not  merge  them  into  his  paintings 
in  a  sure  fashion  until  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

One  influence  whose  influence  or  value  is  hard  to 
judge  is  that  both  Hartung  and  Soulages  had  already  made 
their  bid  for  artistic  freedom,  and  had  succeeded  in  it. 

They  had  burst  the  overwhelming  bonds  of  cubism  and  geo¬ 
metric  abstraction  in  the  creation  of  a  new  form  of  expres- 
s  0 

sion.  Szyszlo  was  trying  to  break  the  same  tyoe  of  bonds 

from  earlier  movements  as  he  moved  toward  finding  his  own 
type  of  expression.  Although  he  had  only  gotten  as  far  as 
painting  "strictly  within  the  canons  of  Parisian  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  1950s"^  at  this  point,  all  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  experienced  were  laying  the  foundation  for  his 
later  independence. 

Szysylo's  discovery  that  he  was  a  Latin  American  was 
not  the  simplistic  idea  it  seems  at  first.  For  years, 

Latin  America  had  followed  Europe's  lead  where  art  was 
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concerned.  Movements  which  began  in  Europe  were  trans¬ 
ferred  almost  whole  to  Latin  America.  It  was  a  sense  of 
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over-dependence  on  Europe  for  ideas,  at  the  same  that  a  need 
for  a  unique  Latin  American  approach  was  felt,  that  led  to 
the  rise  of  the  important  internationally-recognized  Latin 
American  painters  of  the  1950s  on. 

That  was  Szyszlo's  discovery:  that  he  was  not  a 
European,  but  a  Latin  American,  with  his  own  unique  approach 
to,  and  interpretation  of,  plastic  expression.  In  his  case, 
it  meant  two  things.  The  first  was  how  to  blend  the  inter¬ 
national  styles,  concepts,  and  currents  with  that  which  was 
uniquely  Peruvian  to  arrive  at  an  expression  which  at  the 
same  time  it  was  modern  and  international ,  had  not  lost  its 
more  native,  national  meanings  and  roots.  The  second  factor 
involved  increasing  the  awareness  of  Peruvian  society  to  what 
the  first  meant. 


For  me,  the  European  adventure  ended  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  had  to  live  in  Paris  and  try  to 
create  my  work  there,  to  contribute  in  whatever 
way  to  how  things  changed.  I,  like  man,  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  ...  it  was  necessary  for  all 
of  us  to  return  and  change  the  circumstances.  2 


By  the  time  he  left  Europe  in  1955,  Szyszlo  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  forma.1  academic  background  in  modernism.  His 
background  in  things  unique  to  his  country  was  less  formal, 
but  certainly  not  shallower,  and  that  background  centered 
around  pre-Columbian  art. 


Jt 
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Szyszlo’s  interest  in  pre-Columbian  art  went  back  to 
before  he  left  Peru.  While  still  there,  he  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  Chavin  (circa  1200  B.C.-200  A.D.),  Mochica  (circa 
100  B .C. -800  A.D.),  Nazca  (circa  250  A.D.-850  A.D.),  Chancay 
(circa  1300-1500  A.D.),  and  Inca  (circa  1250-1550  A.D.)  art. 
He  had  already  begun  what  was  to  be  a  lifelong  study  of  the 

ceramics,  archaeological  ruins,  textiles,  legends,  and  his- 

4  3 

tory  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  "He  found  in  pre-Columbian 

art  a  kind  of  abstraction  -  autonomous,  powerful  -  that  ap- 

4  4 

pealed  to  him  both  soiritually  and  technically. " 

The  interest  in  the  abstract  in  pre-Columbian  art  had 
already  been  shown  in  a  series  of  works  he  did  which  were 
influenced  by  the  painted  tapestries  of  the  Chancay  culture. 
Through  them  he  began  to  approach  abstract  painting,  using 
them  as  a  step  in  much  the  same  way  he  did  the  influence  of 
Klee,  Hartung,  and  the  rest. 

Just  as  pre-Columbian  art  interested  him  by  its 
autonomy  and  abstraction,  it  also  interested  him  in  the 
sense  that  he  felt  the  art  of  one's  own  national  past  de¬ 
served  as  careful  study  and  attention  as  did  that  of  the  Old 
4  5 

Masters.  "A  country  in  which  its  tradition,  its  myths, 

its  history,  don't  form  a  part  of  its  lifeblood  is  destined 
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to  be  absorbed  spiritually  and  materially  by  others."  And 
his  vision  of  Peruvian  art  as  being  absorbed  by  European  or 
North  American  influences  until  it  was  only  a  pale  reflection 
of  EuroDe  or  North  America  drove  him  to  find  the  "resistence" 


about  which  Marta  Traba  speaks  -  the  resistence  to  domination 

4  7 

by  external  forces . 

Szyszlo's  problem  in  the  1950s  lay  in  how  to  unite 
these  concepts,  but  his  first  efforts  only  proved  the  need 
to  change  the  circumstances,  and  that  he  needed  to  further 
define  his  work.  While  in  Europe,  he  had  continued  to 
exhibit.  Neither  in  Paris  in  1950,  nor  in  Florence  in  1955 

(he  sold  one  painting  in  each  show)  did  he  apparently  re- 
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cexve  overwhelming  reviews. 

Compos ic ion  (1954,  Fig.  2)  may  be  typical  of  his  work 
of  the  period.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has  departed  from  the 
figurative,  although  the  hint  of  the  face/head  in  the  center 
points,  perhaps,  to  where  he  would  one  day  arrive.  His 
colors  still  show  Tamayesque  influences:  they  are  the  same 
earth  tones.  The  overall  image,  however,  shows  his  striving 
toward  his  goal:  one  has  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  a 
mystical  being  hovering  over  (or  in  front  of)  a  mountainous 
(Peruvian?)  landscape.  Although  it  may  be  considered  an 
approach  to  how  to  mold  modernism  with  evocations  from  his 
national  past,  the  work  shows  that  it  is  not  a  final  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  concept.  It  is  as  if  it  were  a  state  proof  in 
orintmaking:  the  final  result  may  be  vaguely  visible,  but 

Composicion  is  only  a  stage  in  reaching  that  result. 

While  works  of  this  type  were  accepted  in  Europe — 
which  had  seen  far  more  abstract  ones  already — in  Peru  the 
reception  was  different.  Still  somewhat  isolated  from  the 
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latest  developments  in  modern  art,  the  country  was  not  yet 

either  well-enough  exposed  to  them  nor  was  it  experiencing 

another  nationalistic  upswing.  Thus,  a  one-man  show  Szyszlo 

had  in  Lima  in  1951  was  received  with  hostility.  "Decadent, 
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immoral,  unPeruvian,"  were  the  comments,  which  only  rein¬ 
forced  Szyszlo' s  will.  Undeterred,  he  returned  to  Peru  in 
1955  to  join  battle  -  visually  and  vocally  -  in  the  defense 
of  modern  art,  and  to  be  a  Peruvian  painter.50 

Between  1955  and  1963  he  continued  to  exhibit 
regularly,  not  only  in  Latin  America,  but  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of  exhibitions) . 
These  exposed  his  work  more  to  the  public  and  the  critics, 
and  enhanced  his  image  as  a  developing  artist.  In  1957,  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Catholic  University  (a 
post  he  held  until  1976);  although  the  public  still  had 
doubts  about  his  work,  his  peers  were  acknowledging  him. 

He  also  continued  to  travel,  and  thus  continued  his 
exposure  to  current  trends  in  art.  He  had  already  visited 
New  York  City  for  a  short  time  in  1953,  where  he  met  the 
critic,  Dore  Ashton,  and  the  painters  Franz  Kline  (1910— 

1962)  and  Jack  Tworkov  (b.  1900).  In  1958,  he  accepted  a 
job  offer  from  his  old  friend  Gomez  Sicre,  as  an  assistant/ 
advisor  in  the  Visual  Arts  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  Washington,  D.C.^ 

Even  more  important  than  his  appointments  or 
travels,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  period  1955-1963  saw 


him  drawing  together  everything  he  had  learned,  and  every¬ 
thing  he  felt,  in  clearer  definition.  Although  there  had 
been  clear  indications  of  specific  influences  in  some  of  his 
earlier  work,  up  to  that  period  he  had  still  not  arrived  at 
the  means  of  plastically  expressing  himself  as  he  wanted. 
Where  before  he  had  been  so  overwhelmed  that  he  sometimes 
was  almost  outright  parrotting  other  movements  or  personal 
influences,  he  now  began  to  consciously  blend  them  together 
to  fit  his  needs.  Inclination  and  training  (especially  under 
Winternitz)  had  left  him  intellectually  aware  and  self- 
critical.  Now,  that,  together  with  maturity,  gave  him  the 
ability  to  choose  what  he  wanted  from  everything  he  knew; 
that  same  self-awareness  and  maturity  also  gave  him  the  in¬ 
creasing  ability  to  express  his  goals  visually. 

From  the  Old  Masters  he  brought  three  things.  The 
first,  from  Rembrandt,  Van  Gogh,  Titian,  and  others  was  tex¬ 
ture.  He  felt  that  modern  painting  had  done  itself  a  dis¬ 
service  by  not  using  the  contrast  of  textures  to  enrich  the 
surface,  and  his  paintings  became  rich  in  varied  texture. 

The  connection  between  almost  any  of  his  works  from  the  late 
1950s  on  and  such  works  as  Van  Gogh's  Starry  Night  (1889)  or 
Wheat  Field  and  Cypress  Trees  (1889) is  forceful  and  immedi¬ 
ate.  Glazing  (the  second  point)  had  been  a  technique  used 
during  the  Renaissance  (and  after)  to  enrich  the  beauty  of 
the  surface,  and  Szyszlo  added  it  to  texturing  both  for  its 
own  intrinsic  luminosity  and  to  enhance  the  texture  itself. 


Chiaroscuro  is  the  third  lesson  well-learned  from 


the  Masters,  especially  Rembrandt. 

There  are  two  great  lines  in  painting:  the  color¬ 
ists,  and  those  of  chiaroscuro.  That  is  to  say  that 
which  comes  from  Rembrandt  and  that  which  comes 
from,  let  us  say,  Breughel  to  Miro,  who  don't  have, 
these  last,  plays  of  light  and  shadow,  but  rather 
plays  of  color.  Technically,  I  always  proceed  from 
tone .  .  .  ^ 

Certainly  the  same  play  of  light  and  shade  used  to  such  ef¬ 
fect  by  Rembrandt  in  The  Company  of  Captain  Frans  Banning  Cog 
("The  Night  Watch,"  1642)  and  The  Blinding  of  Samsom  (1636)  is 
prominent  in  Szyszlo.  There  is  also  a  similarity  in  many  of 
his  paintings  to  Rembrandt's  rich  but  subdued  tones  and 
colors  (besides  Tamayo's).  The  sense  and  importance  of  tone 
is  reinforced  when  one  understands  that  Szyszlo 's  ideas  for 
a  painting  are  always  done  in  black  and  white. 

His  ties  to  Surrealism  remained  strong,  especially 
in  the  unconscious,  the  use  of  threatening  forms,  and  the 
juxtapositions  of  disparate  forms.  He  begins  his  paintings 
without  a  theme,  but  he  does  have  certain  images  from  which 
he  proceeds  in  order  to  evoke  a  mysterious  climate,  mood, 
atmosphere,  or  the  like.  His  is  not  pure  Surrealism,  where 
dreams  are  directly  transferred  to  the  canvas.  "What  I  have 
before  and  during  the  process  of  painting  is  a  knowledge  of 

the  element  as  sensation,  as  expression  of  movement,  not  as 
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a  verbalizeable  plan  for  executing  it."  He  does  follow  the 
Surrealist  idea  of  chance  producing  the  work: 
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I  start  with  mixed  [c~nfusas)  notions  which  I  later 
attempt  to  resolve  plastically,  giving  them  an 
equivalent  form,  until  something  which  is  not  delib¬ 
erated  is  produced. 5s 

One  result  of  this  is  often  a  certain  tension  between  his 
forms  and  colors.  His  forms  especially  are  often  threatening 
either  through  their  specific  shapes,  or  through  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  dissimilar  shapes  (and  tension,  threatening 
forms,  or  the  juxtaposition  of  dissimilar  forms  are  all  Sur¬ 
realistic  characteristics).'*®  In  the  final  result,  however, 
as  with  Arp,  it  is  the  choice  of  chance,  and  not  chance  alone 
that  he  follows. 

The  technique  he  uses  to  transfer  his  ideas  relies 
strictly  on  choice,  as  it  is  a  very  deliberate  process.  The 
unprecise  notions  are  first  refined  to  a  precise  black-and- 
white  drawing  on  the  canvas  itself.  This  drawing  is  then 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  white  in  which  the  textures  he 
wants  are  reproduced.  After  the  texturing,  he  covers  the 
canvas  with  a  strong  base  color,  which  is  covered  in  turn 
with  a  glaze  (or  glazes) .  The  final  painting  is  thus  one  or 
more  colors  over  a  strong  background  one.^  In  his  later 
works,  especially,  where  his  colors  are  richer,  the  glazes 
produce  a  superb  luminosity. 

His  major  problem  still  lay  in  how  to  use  these  in¬ 
fluences  and  techniques  to  establish  a  language  which  spoke 
for  both  the  international  and  the  local;  a  language  which 
was  international  without  losing  the  sense  of  being  Peruvian. 
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To  do  that  he  integrated  cultural  and  literary  references  in 

a  unique  style  which  focussed  on  "the  difficult,  turbulent 

but  possible  encounter  between  two  worlds,  two  histories,  two 

cultures,  two  times,  two  vital  attitudes  in  the  fecund  unity 
5  8 

of  art."  He  connected  modern  abstract  painting  to  the  pre- 

Columbian  in  a  manner  which  is  essentially  abstract  at  the  same 

time  it  contained  allusions  to  pre-Columbian  iconography,  in 

the  "creation  of  an  image  of  the  integration  of  the  universe 
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of  the  dominated  cultures  to  Peruvian  society."  He  pro¬ 
duced  allusions  to  pre-Columbian  and  modern  Peruvian  themes, 
whether  they  were  nature,  landscapes,  animal,  or  human,  in  a 
mixture  of  elements  and  parts  which  combined  to  evoke  an 
image.  The  image  is  never  clear,  but  it  establishes  a  mys¬ 
terious  presence  which  immediately  unites  the  ancient  with 
the  modern,  and  the  national  with  the  international.  The 
image  thus  becomes  "a  breath  of  the  strange  dimension  which 
unites  the  past  and  the  present  in  terms  of  lines,  forms,  and 
colors,"*’®  where  he  "awakens  the  .  .  .  intrinsic  in  {the 
Peruvian]  identity."®* 

From  the  quotations  above,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
essential  part  of  his  painting  rested  (and  rests)  in  his 
ability  to  transmit  and  evoke  an  emotion  or  mood.  This  was 
expecially  important  in  his  works  of  this  period,  where  the 
figurative  allusions  are  less  strong  than  they  are  later. 

It  is  one  of  the  major  points  which  separates  his  work  from 
the  North  Americans  or  Europeans  of  the  period.  Traba 
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especially  recognizes  this  vital  fact  when  she  speaks  of  "the 

attitude  of  representing  emotion,  not  of  intellectualizing  it 

6  2 

like  the  Europeans." 

This  emotional  appeal  works  not  only  on  the  level  of 
recalling  the  faraway  spirit  of  the  Inca  Empire,  and  the 
"obsessive  nature  of  the  relations  between  Spaniard  and  In¬ 
dian,  between  dominator  and  dominated  in  the  Peruvian  cul¬ 
tural  process, but  also  through  the  technical  aspect  of 
recalling  the  technique  of  the  textiles  and  painted  fabrics 

of  the  ancient  coastal  cultures  (especially  the  Chancay  cul- 
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ture) .  His  attempts  to  transmit  his  own  feelings  were  not 

only  a  matter  of  the  unconscious:  they  were  helped  by  a 

conscious  love  for  "the  solid,  perennial,  earthy  quality  of 

6  5 

the  adobe  structures  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,"  and  by  his 

own  innate  sense  of  the  mysterious,  the  tragic,  the  grandi- 
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ose,  and  the  splendid. 

The  impact  of  his  works  also  rested  in  the  titles. 
Szyszlo  carefully  and  deliberately  chose  titles  for  his  works 
in  order  to  both  emote  and  evoke. 


The  paintings,  I  think,  have  names  as  people  do.  I 
have  never  wanted  to  give  a  painting  a  name  capable 
of  distracting  from  the  vision,  but  rather  one  which 
is  very  precise.  If  a  painting  is  not  descriptive 
(realistic  as  opposed  to  abstract]  people  tend  to 
look  for  "What  is  it;"  thus  I  have  always  preferred 
that  the  name  stirred  up  a  [mental]  climate,  more 
than  an  idea.®7 


Thus,  by  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  Szyszlo  had 
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defined  his  ideas  enough  that  he  was  producing  works  like  the 
Cajamarca  series  (Fig.  3,  4).  From  the  title  to  each  visual 
detail,  Szyszlo  has  refined  his  ideas  to  the  point  that  it 
is  obvious  he  is  a  painter  of  emerging  status.  The  title 
itself  evokes  an  image.  Cajamarca  was  the  scene  of  the 
slaughter  of  several  hundred  nobles  and  retainers  of  the 
Emperor  Attahualpa  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  on  16 
November  1532;  the  site  where  Attahualpa  was  held  prisoner 
while  his  ransom  was  collected;  and  finally,  the  site  of  his 
execution  by  Pizarro  on  29  August  1533. 

The  image  evoked  is  one  of  violence,  death,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  betrayal  -  the  continuing  tension,  on  all  levels,  of 
the  meeting  of  two  civilizations.  Each  emotion  is  reinforced 
by  the  paintings,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  the  paintings 
reinforce  -  in  an  active,  rather  than  passive  role  -  each 
emotion.  Angular  and  curved  forces  attack,  defend  against, 
surround,  and  overwhelm  each  other  in  a  Surrealistic  juxta¬ 
position  of  opposites.  The  dark  colors  throw  a  somber  mood 
over  the  works  which  is  unaffected  by  the  small  patches  of 
blue  or  yellow.  The  colors  are  Tamayesque  in  their  earthy 
somberness  (compare  Fig.  5,  Tamayo,  Woman  in  Gray,  1959). 
Conflict  and  tension  are  rampant,  and  already  the  symbolism, 
although  not  as  defined  as  in  later  works,  is  already  "more 

evocative  [emotional]  than  intellectual,  .  .  .  bordering  on 
6  8 

the  mystical." 

He  has  thus  begun  to  solve  "the  dual  problem  of  how 
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to  use  pre-Hispanic  cultural  elements,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  able  to  borrow  freely  from  contemporary  arts." 

Ca jamarca  is  freely  abstract  and  contemporary,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  recalls  the  pre-Hispanic,  "the  slave  and  the 
conquistador,"  in  its  "sharp-pointed,  cutting,  almost  cruel 
forms,  of  gloomy  intonations."^ 

During  the  1950s  Szyszlo  began  to  get  more  acclaim 
for  his  work,  not  only  from  the  critics  but  from  the  public. 
He  oassed  from  being  un-Peruvian  through  being  satirized. 
Surely  the  title  of  Orbegozo's  interview,  published  in  Cul- 
tura  Peruana  in  December,  1955 — "A  Concrete  Interview  with 
an  Abstract  Artist"  (emphasis  added) —cannot  be  mere  coincid¬ 
ence,  especially  as  the  entire  tone  of  the  article,  from  the 
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interviewer's  point  of  view,  is  tongue-in-cheek.  It  was 

71 

apparently  during  this  period  that  an  event  occurred  which 
was  to  pass  him  from  these  earlier  positions  to  the  one  which 
firmly  established  him,  not  just  among  his  peers  or  critics 
but  among  the  public,  as  Peru's  most  important  modern 
painter . 

That  event  was  his  discovery  of  the  epic  Quechua  poem 
Apu  Inca  Atawallpaman.  Szyszlo 's  knowledge  of  Quechua  poetry 
resulted  from  his  friendship  with  the  poet  Arguedas.  His 
love  of  literature  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  he  espec¬ 
ially  had  a  love  of  poetry.  In  fact,  while  in  Paris  he  had 
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done  a  portfolio  of  lithographs  for  Vallejo. 


The  date  of  the  composition  of  Apu  Inca  Atwallpaman 


is  unknown, 


.  .  .  but  it  is  considered  an  authentic  expression 
in  the  tradition  of  Quechua  lyric  poetry,  of  the 
suffering,  humiliation,  and  spiritual  strength  of  a 
people  whose  destiny  is  symbolized  in  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  Inca  Atahualpa . 


Its  impact  upon  Szyszlo  must  have  been  enormous.  He  did  a 

series  of  thirteen  paintings  on  the  poem,  each  of  which  was 
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identified  by  "a  line,  a  phrase,  or  an  image"  from  the 
poem.  Even  more  importantly,  it  seems  to  have  acted  as  a 
catalyst.  Where  Szyszlo' s  work  up  to  this  series  can  be  seen 
as  a  searching  for  a  sure  expression,  the  series  Apu  Inca 
Attawallpaman  is  an  arrival.  His  painting  from  this  point 
on  is  more  sure  plastically,  themes  are  more  refined,  and 
each  series  succeeds  the  next  in  decisive  fashion. 

The  series  was  shown  in  1963,  and  public,  as  well  as 
critical,  reaction  was  highly  positive.  The  contrast  between 
his  1951  show  and  the  1963  show  is  amazing.  When  asked  to 
what  he  attributed  the  difference,  Szyszlo  said: 


There  are  two  connected  reasons  which  I  think  explain 
it:  on  one  side  in  the  .  .  .  years  which  separated 
them  my  painting  had  matured  in  the  sense  that  its 
goals  were  more  clear  and  its  language  more  defined, 
also  I  had  technically  evolved.  But  more  important, 
the  atmosphere  [i.e.  the  people]  of  Lima  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  persevering  labor  which  we  had  been  doing 
in  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  significance  and  the  purooses  of  modern 
art.  Through  conferences,  publications,  .  .  .  and 
exhibitions  there  was  a  campaign,  year  after  year, 
in  favor  of  the  art  of  our  century.  I  do  not  doubt 
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that  the  echo  which  the  exposition  of  the  series  of 
Apu  Inka  had  was  the  result,  one  of  the  results  of 
that  labor. 7 ^ 

The  work  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  is  in¬ 
disputable,  but  in  1963,  there  were  also  other  powerful 
forces  at  work  in  Peru,  as  it  was  going  through  another  cycle 
of  rising  nationalism,  and  national  interest  in  uniting  the 
two  Perus  of  the  coast  and  highlands.  As  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  the  military  government  had  instituted  various  reform 
programs  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  begun  to  refocus 
societal  attention  on  Peru  and  her  problems. 

In  1962  and  1963,  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  had  height¬ 
ened  this  focus  during  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  (the 
military  had  announced  they  were  a  caretaker  government  only 
— Belaunde  was  inaugurated  28  July  1963).  Belaunde's  pro¬ 
gram  lay  in  a  revolution  without  bullets.  It  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  basis  for 

.  .  .  co-existence  and  co-operation  between  the 
coast  arid  the  sierra,  between  capitalism,  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  the  westernized  way  of  life  on  one 
hand,  and  socialism  and  Inca  traditions  of  communal 
labour  and  landowner ship  on  the  other.76 

Belaunde  travelled  and  campaigned  indef atigably  throughout 
the  country,  talking  chout  the  need  for  expansion  and  growth 
as  a  nation,  attempting  to  guide  Peruvian  society  of  all 
levels  and  sectors  to  make  a  better  place  for  all  in  their 
country.  Naturally,  his  program  had  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
lower  classes,  but  it  also  appealed  in  great  part  to  the 


burgeoning  middle  class,  the  Church,  and  the  military,  all 

of  whom  exercised  special  power  in  politics  and  thus,  in 
77 

reform.  Szyszlo's  series,  which  restored  "prestige  to  the 
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great  native  theme”  came  at  precisely  the  time  when  Peru¬ 
vians  were  experiencing  a  heightened  interest  in  themselves 
and  their  country,  and  its  past,  present,  and  future. 

Perhaps  Szyszlo  himself  summed  up  not  only  his  aes¬ 
thetic  position,  but  that  of  the  time,  when  he  said: 

I  believe  that  if  some  day  we  are  to  achieve  our 
identity,  both  as  painters  and  as  a  human  group, 
this  will  come  to  pass  in  the  degree  that  we  commit 
ourselves  not  only  to  our  individual  and  collective 
destiny,  but  also  to  the  heritage  of  our  past  and  to 
our  present  reality.7* 

If  the  series  Apu  Inka  Atawallpaman  marks  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Szyszlo's  mature  style,  it  also  marks  the  emergence 
of  a  custom  which  he  is  to  follow  henceforth.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  development  of  an  element  (or  elements)  which  par¬ 
ticularly  appeals  to  him,  and  which  he  explores  for  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  possibilities.  He  does  this  in  several  paint¬ 
ings,  which  then  form  a  series  in  which  he  "systematically 
develops  the  element(s)"  which  he  is  interested  in,  "real¬ 
izing  diverse  approximations  of  color  and  of  form,  but 
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deliberately  arising  from  it."  Each  series  develops  the 
element(s)  until  he  has  explored  it  to  his  satisfaction,  or 
until  the  suggestion  of  a  new  element  has  surfaced,  when  he 
embarks  on  a  new  series  based  on  the  new  element(s). 
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Although  the  new  elements  may  be  a  complete  departure  from 
those  which  have  gone  before,  they  are  just  as  often  inspired 
by  the  transformations  through  which  an  old  element  has  gone. 
Additionally,  he  may  carry  a  specific  element  through  several 


series. 


In  the  Cajamarca  series  (1959-1961)  that  element  is 


the  tension  by  "those  two  forms  like  the  two  carbons  of  a 
voltaic  arc  which  are  near  to  each  other  without  touching." 
(top  center.  Fig.  3).  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  there  only 
to  increase  that  tension.  But  it  was  not  until  1963  that  he 
began  the  systematic  development  of  the  elements ,  thus  the 
series  Apu  Inka  Atawallpaman  sees  some  of  the  same  elements 

as  the  Cajamarca  series,  but  more  refined  and  slightly 

.  ,  31 

changed. 

Both  the  Cajamarca  and  Apu  Inka  Atawallpaman  series 
evoke  the  ancestral  presence  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  cultures 
more  through  a  felt  sense  of  the  mysterious  than  through  any 
specific  images.  The  allusions  are  not  as  defined  as  they 
are  in  the  later  periods  of  Szyszlo's  work.  Additionally, 
the  forms  themselves  are  not  as  specific.  In  these  two 
series,  and  in  other  works  of  their  time  (see  Fig.  6  and  7), 
the  edges  of  many  of  the  forms  blend  more  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  opposed  to  the  much  more  hard-edged,  definite 
forms  of  later  years.  Some  works  of  this  period  especially 
recall  the  scribbled  forms  of  Hartung — the  edges  are  broken, 
and  the  brushstrokes  recall  the  strokes  of  a  broad  pencil 
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more  than  they  do  painting. 

Works  like  Apu  Kon  Ticci  Viracocha  (1964)  (Fig.  7) 
present  similarities  to  a  movement  which  had  been  very  strong 
in  the  United  States  during  the  1950s,  and  which  had  not  lost 
its  vigor  even  in  1964.  That  movement  was  Abstract  Expres¬ 
sionism. 

Abstract  Expressionism  had  begun  developing  in  New 
York  City  in  the  1940s  as  a  result  of  a  desire  for  freedom 
from  more  traditional  aesthetic  values.  It  stressed  spon¬ 
taneous  personal  expression,  and  Surrealism,  with  its  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  unconscious  in  the  act  of  creation,  was  one  of  its 
basic  roots.  It  included  the  total  gamut  of  visual  results 
from  the  action  painting  of  Jackson  Pollock  (American,  1912- 

1956) ,  to  the  essentially  figurative  works  of  Willem  de 
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Kooning  (American,  b.  1904). 

Szyszlo's  first  real  exposure  to  Abstract  Expression¬ 
ism  probably  came  during  his  1953  visit  to  New  York  City, 
when  he  met  Kline  and  Tworkov  (both  of  whom  were  active  in 
the  movement  at  the  time),  among  others.  His  full  exposure 
seems  to  have  come  when  he  worked  with  The  Pan  American 

Union,  between  1958  and  1960.  It  was  then  that  he  met  De 
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Kooning  and  Mark  Rothko  (American,  1903-1970). 

Szyszlo's  link  with  Abstract  Expressionism  lies  in 
the  similarities  between  his  works  and  those  of  what  are 
called  the  Color  Field  painters, who  were  primarily  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  areas  of  usually  bright  hue.  Szyszlo 
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himself  admits  that  he  is  "not  a  true  Abstract  Expressionist" 

due  to  the  fact  that  figurative  allusions  are  definitely 

84 

present  in  his  paintings,  but  the  similarity  between  works 
like  Apu  Kon  Ticci  Viracocha ,  and  Color  Field  painters  like 
Adolph  Gottlieb's  (American,  1903-1974)  and  Orb  (1964,  Fig. 

8)  and  Rothko's  White  and  Greens  in  Blue  (1957,  Fig.  9)  is 
apparent. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  that  the  techniques  are 
totally  different.  Szyszlo's  works  are  carefully,  deliber¬ 
ately  textured  and  glazed;  Gottlieb's  are  a  mixture  between 
well-defined  orbs  in  the  top  and  the  freely  painted  forms  in 
the  bottom;  and  Rothko's  are  large,  thin  washes  of  paint 
which  form  massive  rectangle/squares  with  fuzzy  edges,  which 
overwhelm  the  background.  Yet  the  ties  between  them  are  just 
as  striking.  They  all  present  objects  firmly  placed  on  a 
background,  creating  an  almost  physical  tension,  and  an  op¬ 
tical  ambiguousness  which  affects  the  sheer  dynamics  of  per¬ 
ception. 

Most  importantly  is  the  sense  evoked  by  the  paint¬ 
ings.  Rothko  and  Gottlieb  firmly  believed  "ancient  myths 
and  primitive  art”  revealed  universal  symbols  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  mind.  They  "declared  their  intention  to  create, 

through  myth-inspired  paintings  and  a  more  f.-'ciful  imagery, 
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a  'tragic  and  timeless'  art."  Szyszlo  takes  this  a  step 
farther,  to  apply  specific  Peruvian  myths  to  produce  his  own 
tragic  and  timeless  art,  but  the  mysterious,  mythical 
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quality  is  apparent  in  all. 

Szyszlo's  affinity  for  Rothko  is  especially  strong. 

"Even  to  this  day  I  believe  Mark  Rothko  is  the  greatest 
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painter  who  has  been  born  in  this  continent."  This  affin¬ 
ity  is  especially  based  on  their  attitudes  toward  art. 
Szyszlo's  admiration  for  Rembrandt,  and  especially  his  use  of 

light,  has  been  noted;  Rothko  admired  Rembrandt  very  much, 
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and  speaks  of  his  "palpable  and  spiritual  light."  They 
both  consistently  worked  with  a  figure-ground  relationship, 
although  Szyszlo's  is  much  more  clearly  sensed,  due  to  his 
more  figurative  allusions.  Both  search  for  light  and  lumin¬ 
osity,  even  if  it  is  accomplished  by  different  technical  ap¬ 
proaches.  Both  use  restricted  formats  with  many  variants. 
Szvszlo  may  move  from  series  to  definite  series  where  Rothko 
remains  true  to  variants  of  the  same  forms,  but  when  Szyszlo 
says  he  does  not  view  himself  as  changing,  only  evolving,  as 
all  his  paintings  thus  far  are  only  a  representation  of  one 
painting  he  has  inside,  it  moves  him  much  closer  to  Rothko’s 
obvious  visual  statement  of  that  same  idea. 

Both  Szyszlo  and  Rothko  see  monsters  and  gods  as  a 
means  toward  expression.  In  fact,  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  Szyszlo  would  only  agree  with  this  remark  by 
Rothko — "Without  monsters  and  gods,  art  cannot  enact  our 

drama:  art's  most  profound  moments  express  this  frustra- 
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tion"  — especially  when  Szyszlo  says  "art  is  the  encounter 
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of  the  sacred  with  the  material."  Their  art  is  unabashedly 
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poetic  and  emotional.  Finally,  their  attitude  toward  ab¬ 
stract  versus  representation  is  so  parallel  that  it  is 
amazing.  Rothko  maintained  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  "was  ever  a  question  of  being  abstract  or  representa¬ 
tional.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  ending  this  silence  and 
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solitude,  of  breathing  and  stretching  one's  arms  again;" 

Szyszlo  has  not  been  as  lyrical,  but  has  maintained  that 

there  is  no  difference  between  figurative  (i.e.  representa- 
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tional)  and  abstract  painting  since  early  in  his  career,  in 

addition  to  maintaining  that  "in  art,  neither  chaos  nor 

rational  order  to  me  has  special  appeal.  They  look  rather 
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like  the  two  faces  of  the  same  impossible  dream." 

The  overwhelming  sense  one  has  when  comparing  Szyszlo 
and  Rothko  is  that  here  are  two  kindred  souls;  Szyszlo  must 
certainly  have  been  influenced  by  Rothko's  views,  but  it  is 
the  sameness  of  the  spirit  which  is  most  important,  not  the 
differences  in  plastic  language. 

Szyszlo  would  continue  to  use  the  idea  of  large  ex¬ 
panses  of  saturated  colors  throughout  his  life  (although 
they  would  not  be  the  flat  unrelieved  expanses  of  color 
fields) ,  but  in  the  mid-sixties  he  began  to  evolve  in  another 
direction.  His  figurative  allusions  tended  to  become  clearer 
(though  no  less  mysterious),  and  the  forms  themselves  became 
more  complicated.  The  figure -background  concept  also  became 
much  more  defined,  until  his  paintings  focused  upon  a 


complex  figure  set  against  a  simple  background.  He  also 
continued  the  development  of  the  concept  of  elements  which 
appealed  *.o  him,  until  a  series  based  on  an  element  might  ex¬ 
tend  to  twenty-five  or  more  individual  paintings. 

In  the  series  La  E jecucion  de  Tupac  Amaru  (1966, 

Fig.  10),  the  element  is  the  circle.  "The  entire  series 
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...  is  constructed  upon  a  base  of  those  circular  images . " 

It  is  an  interest  based  on  ties  with  certain  Chinese  symbols, 
especially  one  called  Pi.  The  interior  of  Pi  represents  the 
real  world  or  the  earth,  and  the  surrounding  part,  the  uni¬ 
verse  or  the  sky.  The  oblong  in  the  center  is  a  platform¬ 
like  object,  perhaps  a  scaffold  (for  capital  punishment  — 
cadalso) .  Tension  arises  from  the  revolving  sensation  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  circles,  which  are  held  apart  from  each  other  by 
the  platform,  and  by  the  contrast  between  earth  and  sky. 

The  name  of  the  picture  —  The  Execution  of  Tupac 
Amaru  —  reinforces  what  the  picture  evokes.  Tupac  Amaru  was 
an  Inca  noble  who  led  the  last  major  rebellion  against  the 
Spanish  after  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Thus,  the  reinforcement 
not  only  becomes  the  tension  of  the  dominant  over  the  dominat¬ 
ed  (the  upper  circle  dominates  the  lower) ;  but  the  plat¬ 
form  becomes  a  scaffold  for  execution.  On  another  level,  the 
opposition  of  the  two  circles  becomes  the  opposition  of 
heaven  and  the  underworld,  with  the  scaffold  both  separating 
and  linking  them.  Either  interpretation  presents  a  climate 
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of  tragedy  and  death,  reinforced  by  the  colors,  which  are 
often  predominately  red. 

By  the  series  on  Tupac  Amaru ,  Szyszlo's  style  had  be¬ 
come  well-enough  defined  that  he  had  (in  Gilbert  Chase's 
words)  "unquestionably  succeeded  in  creating  a  new  nativism, 
which  had  the  immense  advantage  [over  Indigenism]  of  being 

as  thoroughly  contemporary  as  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
96 

Peruvian  past." 

Traba  has  observed  that  Szyszlo's  work 


1 


:  1 


...  is  sustained  by  the  great  epic  poetry — con¬ 
verted  into  a  type  of  constant  funeral — of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Incas.  His  reference  to  the  past  is, 
logically,  only  emotional,  of  the  finding  of  an 
atmosphere.  A  recurring  somberness,  an  expansive 
and  constant  solicitation  of  pain  .  .  .  gives 
Szyszlo's  work  a  weight  which  is  true  and  which  has 
a  specific  density  because  it  is  not  elaborating  upon 
the  vacuity  of  contents,  but  rather  that  it  is  sunk 
in  history.  .  .  .  97 


The  appearance  of  the  series  Puka  Wamani  (1968-1969) 
signals  the  advent  of  even  more  complex  imagery,  and  images. 
In  this  series  appears  the  image  of  the  fang/claw  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  feline  images  and  jaguar  cult  prominent  in  the 
/  98 

Chavin  culture  (Fig.  11) .  Here  are  also  firmly  estab¬ 
lished — as  part  of  Szyszlo's  imagery — the  small  dots  or  cir¬ 
cles  which  Javier  Solorugen  sees  as  seeds,  blood,  or  sperm 

which  evoke  the  sense  of  transmission,  procreation,  and 
99 

fertility.  Szyszlo,  however,  sees  them  "as  teeth,  as 
mouths  .  .  .  which  later  begin  to  soften,  to  dissolve,  like 
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the  decomposition  of  a  soft  material . "  They  bear  a  strik¬ 

ing  resemblance  to  the  motif  seen  in  Moche  culture  art  (Fig. 
12) ,  and  in  later  paintings  will  be,  as  they  are  in  Figure 
12,  placed  in  the  sky.  The  scaffold  has  become  more  solid, 
and  bearing  strange  symbols  on  its  side,  takes  on  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  pre-Columbian  altar,  with  iconographic  symbols. 

Inkarri  (1968,  Fig.  13)  continues  the  circle/altar 
imagery,  but  the  altar  is  beginning  to  transform.  It  is 
becoming  the  totem  or  stele  which  feature  prominently  in 
later  works. Its  monolithic  appearance  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  cosmic  landscape  not  only  has  the  visual  impact  of  pre- 
Columbian  totems,  but  also  seems  to  indicate  the  implacable 
presence  of  gods,  perhaps  in  the  same  fashion  as  Soulages . 

By  the  time  Szyszlo  had  completed  Inkarri ,  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Thomas  Messer  two  years  earlier  had  been  rein¬ 
forced  to  the  point  that  they  seemed  more  a  prophecy  of 
future  plastic  statements  by  Szyszlo,  rather  than  a  summa¬ 
tion  of  his  works  to  that  time. 


What  seems  most  important  to  me  in  Szyszlo' s  work  is 
the  intensive  presence  of  content  with  definable 
visual,  literacy,  and  formal  components.  The  visual 
element  comes  to  the  fore  in  Szyszlo' s  landscape 
allusions,  which  are  traceable  to  a  particular 
reminiscence  of  the  Peruvian  landscape.  The  liter¬ 
ary  component  .  .  .  tends,  in  Szyszlo 's  case,  to 
focus  upon  indigenous  themes ,  which  then  strengthen 
the  native  timbre  already  contained  in  the  visual 
allusion.  Finally,  the  formal  component  .  .  . 
furnishes  the  channel  through  which  visual  and 
literary  allusions  can  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
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...  It  is  rare  to  see  the  unique  personal  and  the 
generally  valid,  the  indigenous  motivation  and  the 
international  common  denominator,  so  intensely  inter¬ 
locked.  .  .102 


The  next  series,  Homenaje  a  E.  Guevara  (1969),  has 
elements  of  Inkarri  and  other  series,  but  they  are  more 
identifiable  as  teeth  and  table /altar  inspired  by  seeing  the 
body  of  Che  laid  out  as  proof  of  his  death,  Homenaje  goes  far 
beyond  just  the  notion  of  death.  Presented  as  an  image  it 
links  not  only  the  ritual  ceremonial  sacrifices  of  the  pre- 
Columbians  to  less  ritual  deaths  of  our  times,  but  as  Traba 


says,  "does  not  consecrate 


the  death 


.  of  'Che ,  ' 


but  rather  its  power  to  survive."10^  It  provides,  as  does 

Apu  Inka  Atawallpaman ,  a  sense  of  tragedy  overpowering  time 

to  establish  an  atemporality . 

Homenaje  contains  two  elements  which  become  a  basic 

part  of  Szyszlo's  plastic  language.  The  first  is  the  table/ 

altar  on  top  of  which  appears  a  human  or  pre-human  form.  The 

second  is  a  pipe  (cano)  originally  inspired  by  a  pipe  which 

was  visible  in  the  photographs  of  Che 1 s  body.  Szyszlo  feels 

104 

that  it  becomes  converted  into  a  sexual  element.  It,  and 

the  totems  which  began  to  be  clearly  defined  in  Paisa je  (1969, 
Fig.  14,  the  next  series),  can  be  seen  as  phallic,  and  thus 
male-life  imagery,  in  a  fairly  obvious  fashion.  Although 
other  sexual  imagery  could  be  read  into  Szyszlo's  work, 

Rudolf  Arnheim  probably  best  states  the  dangers  of  inter¬ 
preting  even  obvious  sexual  imagery. 


>  *  ty  £.4i  V  % 
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.  .  .  Even  in  cases  in  which  the  interpretation  does 
not  seem  purely  arbitrary  but  is  based  on  some  evi¬ 
dence,  we  feel  stopped  halfway  on  the  road  to  the 
inner  sanctum  of  artistic  meaning  when  someone  as¬ 
serts  that  the  work  is  only  about  the  desire  for  a 
mate,  a  longing  to  return  to  the  womb,  or  a  fear  of 
castration.  The  gain  obtained  by  the  beholder  from 
such  a  communication  seems  negligible,  and  one  won¬ 
ders  why  art  has  been  deemed  indispensable  in  every 
known  culture  and  why  it  is  supposed  to  offer  the 
deepest  insight  into  life  and  nature. 105 


The  Paisaje  series  (1969,  Fig.  14)  signals  the  arrival 
of  a  new  element.  Inspired  by  Szyszlo's  having  to  cross  the 
desert  to  go  and  come  from  his  studio,  Paisaje  further  re¬ 
fines  the  totemic  element,  while  maintaining  the  circles, 
but  the  totems  have  now  assumed  elements  of  life,  thrown 
against  a  deserted  landscape.  "My  forms,  which  before  were 
encountered  situated  in  front  of  a  passive  drop  scene  which 
didn't  work  [actively  in  the  painting],  begin  to  actively 
participate  in  the  picture."106  It  is  the  contrast  between 
the  empty  landscape  in  the  background  and  the  mysterious 
living  totem  in  the  foreground  which  establishes  tension  in 
the  picture,  along  with  a  sense  of  great  depth  and  space. 
Whether  it  is  the  conjured  image  of  a  condor  seated  on  a 
rock  surveying  his  realm  which  establishes  a  tie  with  the 
real  and  mythical  birds  of  pre-Columbian  Peru  (Fig.  15) ,  or 
the  presentiment  of  the  mysticism  of  the  actual  Peruvian 
landscape,  Paisaje  marks  the  junction  of  the  figurative  and 
the  non-f igurative  which  Szyszlo  exploits  in  his  next  series. 
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Runa  Macii  (1970-1971,  Fig.  16,  17)  increases  the 
vitality  of  the  totem,  and  the  tension  between  it  and  its 
vacant  landscape.  The  sense  of  space  is  even  greater,  but 
remains  dominated  by  the  anthropomorphic/zoomorphic  totems 
which  have  assumed  a  pre-Columbian  monolithic  life  (compare 
Fig.  18) .  The  colors  are  more  somber,  reinforcing  a  sense 
of  desperate  desolation.  They  are  indeed  Fellow  Man  (Runa 
Macii) ,  but  they  are  also  fearsome  deities  signalling  death 
and  life,  presenting  the  endurance  of  myths  and  stone  in  a 
dismissal  of  time. 

In  the  Imago  series  (1971,  Fig.  19) ,  Szyszlo  ap¬ 
proaches  as  closely  to  figurative  as  he  ever  gets.  The 
totem,  pipe,  and  altar  are  still  present,  but  the  totem  is 
even  more  anthropomorphic:  an  armless  totem  is  set  scream¬ 
ing  in  an  undefined  space,  vision  blocked  by  a  fang/knife, 
as  if  set  upon  an  altar  for  sacrifice.  Yet,  truncated  and 
threatened  by  dissolution  as  it  is,  it  is  not  yet  subordin¬ 
ated,  not  yet  conquered,  by  its  surroundings.  It  still  bears 
— in  the  face  of  tragedy  and  death — some  of  the  grandeur  of 
man,  who,  put  upon  the  world  for  only  an  eyeblink  of  cosmic 
time,  still  has  the  ability  to  survive  beyond  his  mere 
physical  presence — an  endurance  fully  equal  to  that  of  a 
stone  totem. 

Up  through  the  Imago  series,  Szyszlo’ s  Surrealism 
had  been  present,  but  muted.  Disparate  forms,  vague  or 
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not-so-vague  threats,  irreal  space — all  had  been  used,  but 
more  to  reinforce  each  other.  With  the  series  Interior , 
however,  his  imagery  becomes  blatant.  Interior  (1972,  Fig. 
20)  and  Gran  Interior  (Casa  de  Venus)  (1972,  Fig.  21,  22, 

23)  are  a  tremendous  departure  from  what  has  gone  before. 
Space  is  still  important,  but  it  is  the  surrounding  space, 
and  the  forms  become  enclosed,  set  into  rooms. 

To  accentuate  this  sensation  of  closed  space  I  be¬ 
gan  to  employ  perspective  in  its  most  obvious  form 
...  In  these  paintings  the  stelae  or  totem  .  .  . 
begin  to  disappear,  or  to  end  in  forms  which  suggest 
birds.  It  is  here  where  certain  sensations  which 
suggest  feathers  appear .  .  .  The  sensation  of  rock- 
feather  fagc^inates  me.  [as  in  the  bottom  right  of 

Even  more  than  these  suggestions  are  the  obvious  Sur¬ 
realist  ties.  Interior  immediately  brings  to  mind  the 
vagina  dentata  so  beloved  of  the  Surrealists,  the  terror  of 
which  is  accentuated  by  its  apparent  size.  Gran  Interior 
seems  to  be  a  combination  still  life/torture  chamber:  skulls 
victims,  modern-day  iron  maidens  all  blend  in  an  unreal  ab¬ 
straction,  fit  for  a  modern  Marquis  de  Sade.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  recapitulation  of  Szyszlo's  elements:  totems, 
altars,  circles  mix  in  confused  array,  while  a  figure 
straight  from  Imago  is  half-hidden  by  the  huge  skull  of  some 
strange  beast.  Tension,  terror,  dissimilar  forms  all  merge 
to  overwhelm  the  viewer,  his  unease  heightened  by  the  gloomy, 
gruesome  colors.  The  sense  of  tension  in  Gran  Interior  is 
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heightened  even  more  by  the  brightness  of  the  interior  of  the 
large  upright  object  in  the  center  background.  Suggestive 
of  either  an  opening  into  the  brighter  light  of  a  possibly 
more  sane  world,  or  perhaps  of  Hell  itself,  its  ambiguity  is 
the  coup  de  grace  to  unease  and  irreality. 

Both  Piedra  del  Sol  (1973)  and  Casa  VIII  (1974, 

Fig.  24)  continue  the  rock-feather  and  table /altar  element. 

In  Piedra  del  Sol ,  the  tension  is  not  merely  the  contrast  or 
tension  between  the  hardness  and  durability  of  the  rock  ver¬ 
sus  the  fragility  of  the  feather?  the  final  image  is  one  of  a 
liquid  or  gas  issuing  from  the  confines  of  an  egglike  con¬ 
tainer.  Szyszlo  says  the  idea  was  born  "when  I  went  to 

Sechin  and  saw  the  bodies  of  dead  soldiers,  where  the  blood 

108 

oozed  from  their  eyes  like  ribbons."  Marta  Traba  also 

sees  the  image  of  life,  of  some  primordial  beast  issuing  from 

10  9 

its  egg  in  the  continuing  balance  of  life  and  death. 

Casa  VIII  has,  besides  its  altar /table  element,  the 
continuation  of  the  jaguar  theme.  Here  it  is  mixed  with  the 
bird  image  in  a  combination  of  stasis/movement,  or  perhaps 
death/life . 

Puriq  Runa  (1974-1976)  maintains  the  totem  element. 
Puriq  Runa ,  however,  mixes  it  with  a  cityscape:  on  the  left 
side  is  a  definite  building--windows  and  all — while  a 
strange  feathered  totem  of  indefinable  size  confronts  it  on 
the  right.  Both  are  set  in  an  eerie  landscape  reminiscent 
of  Paisaje  as  if  from  some  monstrous  Surrealist  dream. 


* 

*  •  •  i.*....- 
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Waman  Wasi  (1975,  Fig.  25)  returns  to  the  altar, 
prominently  combining  it  with  the  totem  (and  in  others  of  the 
series,  with  Pi  and  the  egg).  The  pipe  is  prominent.  If  the 
strange  object  in  the  foreground  is  accepted  as  a  sacrific¬ 
ial  head  (linked  with  the  altar)  then  death  is  again  present. 

In  Casa  VIII ,  Puriq  Runa ,  and  Waman  Wasi,  Szyszlo 
continues  a  general  drift  to  figures  which  are  more  intern¬ 
ally  complex.  He  maintains  the  figure-ground  concept,  with 
the  figure  generally  solidly  set  in  the  landscape.  Some  of 
the  Waman  Wasi  series  do  have  an  object  (Pi,  a  totem)  set  in 
the  sky  above  the  landscape,  possibly  foreshadowing  later 
works.  Puriq  Runa  especially  experiments  with  perspective, 
but  it  is  now  exterior  perspective,  rather  than  the  interior 
perspective  of  Interior . 

The  most  dramatic  change  which  they  all  share  is 
color.  In  these  series,  Szyszlo  abandons  the  muted,  dark 
(or  even  earth)  colors  of  the  earlier  series  and  uses  bril¬ 
liant  hues  with  emphasis  on  red  and  yellow.  Traba  explains 
the  change  in  this  fashion: 


* 

I 


.  .  .  accepting  once  more  the  oscillations  and  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  a  clearly  circular  aesthetic  construc¬ 
tion,  Szyszlo  leaves  death  and  returns  to  life, 
within  the  undeath  typical  of  the  primitive  mentality 
which  encompasses,  at  the  same  time,  total  privation 
and  the  act  of  living  together. 


After  Puriq  Runa ,  Szyszlo  seems  to  have  continued  to 
refine  the  vocabulary  he  had  developed  up  to  that  point. 


■-  -V* 
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Series  like  Pasajeros  (1978,  Pig.  27)  and  Camino  a  mendieta 
(1977-1978,  Fig.  28)  maintain  the  totem,  altar,  circle, 
figure-ground,  or  perspective  elements,  or  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  them.  They  also  shift  between  the  more  subdued 
coloration  of  his  earlier  works,  and  the  especially  bright 
hues  which  seem  to  have  begun  with  Puriq  Runa . 

In  1979,  with  the  series  Noche  Estrellada  (Fig.  28, 
29),  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  another  stage.  The  totem 
element  is  still  present,  still  firmly  planted  in  a  desolate 
landscape,  but  the  sky  is  now  more  clearly  defined.  The 
stellar  imagery  of  it  and  the  title  mutually  support  each 
other.  Noche  Estrellada  XII  (Fig.  28)  presents  a  mysterious 
road  which  disappears  into  the  horizon;  Noche  Estrellada 
XXVII  (Fig.  29)  has  a  reptilian  altar/table  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Both  have,  thrusting  across  the  sky  and  dominating 
it)  a  godlike  being  (identifiable  by  the  U  in  Noche 
Estrellada  XXVI I ,  as  the  u-shape  was  used,  in  Mesoamerica  at 
any  rate,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  deity) .  The  portrayal  of 
sky-earth,  with  figures  solidly  fixed  in  both,  was  more 
hinted-at  before;  now  it  is  clearly  defined,  although  the 
size  relationship  remains  undeterminable. 

Camera  Magna  (1980,  Fig.  30)  reverts  to  the  interior 
of  earlier  works,  with  its  walls  Datterned  in  the  Pi  symbol 
of  La  eiecucion  de  Tupac  Amaru ,  and  a  complex  altar  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  foreground. 


Figure  31  is  a  triptych  mural  Szyszlo  did  for  the  new 


Pan-American  Union  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1981.  Its 
three  panels  sum  up,  in  many  ways,  the  elements  Szyszlo  used 
since  Gran  Interior .  The  deity  of  Noche  estrellada  is  here, 
as  is  the  evermore  complicated  totem  of  Puriq  Runa  and  Pasa- 
jeros .  The  interior/exterior  perspective  interest  continues 
to  be  apparent,  while  the  road  of  Noche  estrellada  has  been 
turned  into  a  stairway  which  seems,  eeriely,  to  lead  nowhere. 
Even  more  emphasized  than  before  is  the  inability  to  relate 
space-distance  and  object  size,  particularly  in  the  middle 
panel.  The  stairway  gives  a  feeling  of  leading  into  the  ex¬ 
treme  distance,  but  a  conflict  arises  between  it  and  the  wall 
behind  it,  which  seems  much  closer. 

El  innombrable  (Pig.  32)  has  the  totemic  element  of 
the  third  panel  of  the  mural,  but  the  image  is  now  completely 
an  interior  one.  Cuarto  de  paso  (1982,  Fig.  33,  34)  con¬ 
tinues  the  emphasis  on  the  interior.  In  Figure  34  there  is 
the  same  hint  of  an  opening  into  a  brightly-lit  other  plane 
which  was  indicated  in  Gran  interior . 

Szyszlo 's  artistic  life  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  period,  from  approximately  1944-1955, 
could  be  called  his  apprenticeship.  During  this  period  he 
learned  artistic  techniques  and  formulated  his  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  (the  artistic  conduct  to  which  he  refers) .  During  this 
period  he  was  exposed  to  the  various  movements  which  com¬ 
prise  the  history  of  art,  up  to  the  most  modern  developments. 
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This  exposure  helped  complete  his  formal  training,  giving 
him  the  background  knowledge  which  he  would  later  use  for  the 
development  of  his  own  means  of  plastic  expression.  During 
this  period,  his  works  tended  to  be  more  directly  related  to 
the  movements  current  in  Europe,  rather  than  reflecting  the 
fusion  of  the  national  and  international  which  they  would  be¬ 
come  . 

The  second  period  extends  roughly  from  1955  to  the 
early  or  mid-1960s.  It  reflects  his  decision  to  return  to 
Peru  to  change  the  circumstances,  and  may  be  seen  as  a  search 
for,  and  development  of,  a  means  of  plastic  expression  which 
was  international  without  losing  its  Peruvianness .  He 
achieved  this  by  the  careful  selection  of  techniques  from 
earlier  Western  art  movements,  which  he  combined  with  pre- 
Columbian  themes  and  abstract  painting  to  arrive  at  a  mature 
style.  His  works  during  this  period  are  more  abstract,  with 
less-defined  allusions. 

The  third  period  is  his  mature  style,  which  extends 
from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  present.  Now  he  is  fully  confident 
in  what  techniques  he  wants  to  use,  and  how  he  will  combine 
the  pre-Columbian  with  the  modern.  His  figurative  allusions 
are  more  defined,  his  colors  are  richer,  his  treatment  of 
space  is  surer,  and  the  fusion  he  had  been  searching  for 
earlier  has  been  achieved. 

The  series  Apu  Inka  Atawallpaman  was  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  in  art  in  developing  a  language  and  theme 


appropriate  to  modern  Peru.  What  Mariategui  had  done  through 
his  Seven  Interpretations ,  Szyszlo  has  done  through  his 
paintings.  Szyszlo  has  achieved  through  plastic  means  that 
which  acknowledges  no  barriers  or  limits;  by  combining  the 
past  and  present  Peruvian  realities,  he  has  captured  the 
mystery  and  mysticism  of  a  country  whose  civilization  span 
over  3700  years  of  documented  history,  and  has  provided  the 
fountain  from  which  a  new  sense  of  identity  can  be  fed. 


15.  Textile  fragment. 
Tiahuanaco  culture.  Bolivia 


18.  Deity  figure. 
Tiahuanaco  culture.  Bolivia 


22.  Fernando  de  Szyszlo. 

Gran  Interior  (Casa  de  Venus) .  1972.  Detail 


23.  Fernando  de  Szyszlo. 

Gran  Interior  (Casa  de  Venus) .  1972.  Detail. 


31.  Fernando  de  Szyszlo. 

Mural  (Triptych)  for  the  Pan-American  Union  Building.  1981 


APPENDIX  A  -  EXHIBITIONS 

Individual  Exhibitions 

1947  -  Peruvian-North  American  Cultural  Institute,  Lima. 

1948  -  Gallery  of  Lima,  Lima. 

1949  -  Gallery  of  Lima,  Lima. 

1950  -  Mai  Gallery,  Paris. 

1951  -  Society  of  Architects,  Lima. 

1952  -  Gallery  of  Lima,  Lima. 

1953  -  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

1955  -  Numero  Gallery,  Florence. 

1956  -  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

South  American  Gallery,  New  York. 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Lima. 

1957  -  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Sao  Paulo. 

1959  -  Antonio  Souza  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

1960  -  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Lima. 

1961  -  Bonino  Gallery,  Buenos  Aires. 

1962  -  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Lima. 

Bonino  Gallery,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1963  -  White  Art  Museum,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Marta  Faz  Gallery,  Santiago,  Chile. 

1964  -  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Bogota. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Caracas. 

1965  -  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Lima. 
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1966  -  Arts  Gallery,  Quito. 

1967  -  Moncloa  Gallery,  Lima. 

Carlos  Rodriguez  Gallery,  Lima. 

1968  -  House  of  the  Americas,  Havana. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Buenos  Aires. 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Lima. 

1969  -  Juan  Martin  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

Carlos  Rodriguez  Gallery,  Lima. 

1970  -  San  Diego  Gallery,  Bogota. 

Carlos  Rodriguez  Gallery,  Lima. 

Carmen  Waugh  Gallery,  Buenos  Aires. 

National  Institute  of  Culture,  Lima. 

1971  -  Juan  Martin  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

El  Morro  Gallery,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Arequipa  Gallery,  Arequipa. 

Museum  of  Art  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

1972  -  San  Diego  Gallery,  Bogota. 

Center  for  Inter-American  Relations,  New  York  (retro¬ 
spective)  . 

1973  -  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Bogota. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Mexico  City. 

Gallery  of  the  Biennial  of  Coltejar,  Medellin. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

1974  -  Forsythe  Gallery,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Juan  Martin  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

Forma  Gallery,  El  Salvador. 


1974 


-  Portobello  Gallery,  Caracas. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

1975  -  San  Diego  Gallery,  Bogota. 

The  Tunnel  Gallery,  Guatemala. 

Special  Hall,  XIII  Biennial  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

1976  -  Aele  Gallery,  Madrid. 

Juan  Martin  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

Adler/Castillo  Gallery,  Caracas. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

1977  -  San  Diego  Gallery,  Bogota. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

Special  Hall,  "Current  Art  of  Iberoamerica,"  Madrid. 

1978  -  Juan  Martin  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

Panamanian  Institute  of  Art,  Panama. 

Forma  Gallery,  Miami. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

1979  -  San  Diego  Gallery,  Bogota. 

Adler/Castillo  Gallery,  Caracas. 

Gallery  9,  Lima. 

1980  -  Juan  Martin  Gallery,  Mexico  City. 

Principal  Group  Exhibitions 
1951  -  Mai  Salon,  Paris. 

1957  -  IV  Biennial  of  Sao  Paulo. 

1958  -  XXIX  Biennial  of  Venice. 


versity,  New  Haven. 

"The  Emergent  Decade",  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York. 
1975  -  "Twelve  Latin  American  Artists",  University  Art 
Museum,  Austin,  Texas. 

t  1977  -  "Current  Art  of  Iberoamerica" ,  Madrid. 
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APPENDIX  3  -  SELECTED  BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA 


1925  -  Born  in  Lima,  Peru. 

1943  -  Begins  studies  as  an  architect,  which  he  shortly 

abandons . 

1944-1946  -  Studies  painting  at  the  Catholic  University  in 
Lima,  under  the  direction  of  Adolph  Wintemitz. 
1949-1954  -  Studies  art  in  Paris. 

1954-1955  -  Studies  art  in  Florence. 

1955  -  Returns  to  Peru  to  live  and  paint. 

1957  -  Selected  as  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Catholic 

University,  a  post  he  holds  until  1976. 

1958-1960  -  Works  as  an  assistant/advisor  in  the  Division  of 
Visual  Arts  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


1962  -  Visiting  Professor  of  Painting  in  the  Department 

of  Art  at  Cornell  University. 

1966  •  -  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Art  at  Yale. 

1977  -  Visiting  Professor  (Tinker  Professor)  of  Painting 

in  the  Department  of  Art  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  Texas. 
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MILITARY  PROFESSIONALIZATION  IN  CHILE  AND  PERU 


Although  both  Chile  and  Peru  had  standing  armies 
throughout  the  Nineteenth  Century,  they  remained  unprofes¬ 
sional  ones  until  after  the  War  in  the  Pacific  (1978-1883) • 

Beginning  with  Emil  Koerner's  arrival  in  Chile  in  1885, 1 

^  2 
and  Paul  Clement's  arrival  in  Peru  in  1896,  the  military 

of  both  countries  began  the  long  process  of  professionali¬ 
zation,  which  has  brought  them  to  their  present  levels. 

This  professionalization  has  been  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  attitudes  and  ideals  which  have  often  been 
the  underlying  causes  for  the  military's  involvement  (or 
noninvolvement)  in  the  political,  social,  and  even  economic 
affairs  of  their  countries.  By  tracing  development  of  a 
professional  military  in  Chile  and  Peru  (not  only  the  how, 
but  the  why,  of  professionalization) ,  a  greater  insight 
into  the  reasons  for  their  becoming  involved  in  matters  out¬ 
side  those  of  a  strictly  military  nature  may  be  gained.  A 
comparison  of  professionalization  in  Chile  and  Peru  will 
also  identify  why  the  military  in  these  two  countries  de¬ 
veloped  differently. 

Professionalization  of  a  military  force  has  been 
interpreted  in  many  ways.  For  our  purposes,  two  classic 
definitions  of  profession  and  professionalism  may  be  used 
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to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  understanding  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  military  in  Chile  and  Peru.  Janowitz  describes 
a  profession  as  follows:  (1)  it  is  a  group  with  a  specific 
skill  acquired  through  intensive  training;  (2)  it  has  a 
sense  of  group  identity;  (3)  it  has  an  internal  administra¬ 
tion  (which  also  implies  the  development  of  a  set  of  ethics 
and  of  minimum  standards  of  performance) . ^  Liuewen  des¬ 
cribes  professionalism  (in  the  military,  specifically)  as 
consisting  of  three  facets:  (1)  the  military  turning  to 
the  exercising  and  development  of  its  military  function 
(rather  than,  for  instance,  becoming  involved  in  politics) ; 

(2)  the  military  being  subordinate  to  the  civil  will,  in¬ 
stead  of  dominating  it  ("servants  instead  of  masters");  (3) 
the  role  of  the  military  becomes  more  limited  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  duties  of  national  defense  (against  external  threats) 

4 

and  internal  security.  These  two  definitions  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  goals  of  military  professionalization:  the 
establishment  of  a  coherent,  essentially  self-regulating  body 
whose  interests  are  devoted  more  to  purely  military  affairs 
than  to  activities  outside  them. 

Although  the  above  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
goals  of  professionalization,  it  does  not  necessarily  serve 
to  show  how  amateur  soldiers  become  professionals.  For 
that,  Huntington's  description  of  the  professional  insti¬ 
tutions  which  lead  to  this  conversion  further  defines  the 
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how  of  professionalization.  For  Huntington,  amateurs  be¬ 
come  professionals  through  these  means:  (1)  graduation 
from  a  Military  Academy  as  a  prerequisite  for  becoming  an 
officer;  (2)  graduation  from  a  War  Academy  (or  similar 
higher  military  school)  serving  as  preparation  or  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  service  in  higher  command  or  staff  position; 

(3)  establishment  of  a  regular  rotation  system  between 
command  and  staff  positions;  (4)  development  of  a  stan¬ 
dardized  method  of  evaluating  officer  performance;  (5) 
establishment  of  demonstrated  ability  and  performance  as 
the  criteria  for  advancement  or  retention. 

The  points  made  by  Janowitz,  Lieuwen,  and  Hunt¬ 
ington  all  serve  as  one  basis  for  a  discussion  of  how  and 
why  military  professionalization  occurred  in  Chile  and 
Peru.  Just  as  important,  however,  is  the  common  exper¬ 
ience  shared  by  the  officers  of  those  armies  as  they  strived 
for  professionalization.  This  common  experience  added  up 
to  the  set  of  attitudes  and  distinctive,  persistent  patterns 
of  thought  which  slowly  developed  in  the  Chilean  and  Peru¬ 
vian  military,  and  which  influenced  their  views  of  profes¬ 
sionalization.  Thus,  the  professionalization  of  the  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  military  was  a  complex  sequence  of  events  based 
not  only  on  what  the  final  goal  was  to  be,  but  how  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  achieve  that  goal  was  influenced  by  the  societal 
forces  which  shaped  not  only  the  military  officer  as  an 
individual,  but  the  military  institution  as  a  whole. 
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Military  professionalization  in  Chile  and  Peru  can 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  period  (from 
shortly  after  the  War  of  the  Pacific  to  about  World  War  II) 
can  be  called  the  European  Period,  as  the  influence  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  missions  to  Chile  and  Peru,  respectively,  was 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  early  formation  of  the  professional 
organization,  ideas,  and  attitudes  of  the  two  armies.  The 
second  period  (roughly  World  War  II  to  1973,  in  the  case  of 
Chile;  and  World  War  II  to  1968,  in  the  case  of  Peru)  is  the 
United  States  Period,  as  the  United  States  replaced  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  as  the  major  influence.  The  first  two  sections 
of  this  discussion  deal  wit.n  those  two  periods. 

The  third  section  is  a  much  more  speculative  one, 
attempting  to  tie  Eric  Nordlinger's  theories  of  military  in- 
volvement  in  politics  into  the  specific  cases  of  Chile  and 
Peru. 

EARLY  PROFESSIONALIZATION — THE  EUROPEAN  PERIOD 

Background 

I 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  armies  of  Chile 
and  Peru  remained  unprofessional  organizations  until  the 
end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  collapse  of  Spanish  au¬ 
thority  during  the  Wars  of  Independence  gave  rise  to  a  "pred¬ 
atory  militarism  and  caudillismo , in  which  armies  were 
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raised  by  private  individuals  in  order  to  further  personal 
aims.  In  being  loyal  to  one  man,  and  unconcerned  with  any 
ideas  of  national  defense,  these  private  armies  were  already 
serving  in  an  extramilitary  function  abhorred  by  profession¬ 
al  armies  such  as  those  developing  (or  developed)  in  Europe. 

The  ease  with  which  the  caudillo  and  his  personal 
army  gained  power  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  new  develop¬ 
ing  countries  had  a  long  tradition  of  strong  authoritarian 
rule.  Not  only  was  this  a  tradition  seated  in  the  authori¬ 
tarianism  of  Spanish  Colonial  governments,  but  Peru,  especial¬ 
ly,  had  ties  back  into  Inca  times,  where  final  power 
rested  in  one  man,  whether  he  be  the  Inca,  the  Viceroy,  or 
the  King.  Besides  the  fact  that  this  had  led  to  acceptance 
of  authoritarian  rule  as  a  way  of  life,  it  had  also  insured 
that  open  politics  and  political  life  were  not  a  tradition 

so  there  was,  initially,  no  popular  pressure  to  change  the 

7 

authoritarian  system.  Indeed,  Pike  maintains  that  "Andean 
Americans  think  it  natural  for  the  state  to  impose  its  will" 
over  the  wills  of  the  individual,  and  to  serve  as  the  "mobi¬ 
lizing  force"  in  society.  To  Andean  political  theorists, 
the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  competing  interests  can  only 

O 

lead  to  anarchy.  This  tradition  and  view  has  been  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  military  in  Chile  and  Peru  throughout  their 
professionalization. 
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During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  both  countries  were 
totally  dominated  by  an  elite  social  group  which,  through 
continual  intermarriage  and  careful  maintenance  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  class  entrance,  governed  both  nations  as  an 
oligarchy.  In  both  Chile  and  Peru,  military  and  civilian 
leaders  came  from  this  elite  class  and  remained  more  ori¬ 
ented  toward  the  elite  interests  than  to  any  others.  This 
situation  existed  not  only  as  a  result  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean/Hispanic  feudal  tradition  of  military  leaders  being 
members  of  the  upper  classes  (in  feudal  times,  knights), 
but  also  specifically  because  the  original  aristocracy  of 
Colonial  Spanish  America  was  composed  largely  of  the  con- 
quistadores  and  their  descendants.  Thus,  the  military  and 
civilian  leadership  of  Chile  and  Peru  remained  closely  re¬ 
lated  not  only  through  class  interests  but  also  through 
blood  ties.  The  interests  of  one  group  remained  irrevoc- 

9 

ably  those  of  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  authoritarian  tradition  and 
oligarchic  ties  evident  in  the  military  in  both  Chile  and 
Peru,  the  very  societal  structure  of  the  countries  formed 
a  foundation  which  was  to  become  important  in  later  years. 

In  Chile,  the  society  was  homogeneous,  racially, 
and  far  less  divided  by  class  structure  than  was  Peru. 

In  contrast  [to  Peru]  ,  Chile  was  a  wretched  fron¬ 
tier  outpost,  poor  in  valuable  metals.  .  .  .  Chile 
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held  no  attractions  for  the  adventurer  who  wished  to 
make  a  quick  killing.  .  .  . 

The  desperate  day-to-day  fight  for  survival  im¬ 
parted  a  distinctive  stamp  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
Chilean  nation.  .  .  .  The  "arrived"  Chilean  aristo¬ 
crat  .  .  .  was  in  intimate  contact  with  his  "inquili- 
nos,"  and  treated  them  fairly  well  if  only  because 
they  were  so  few.  A  relatively  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  came  into  being  and,  along  with  the  increasing 
ethnic  homogeneity  that  was  so  radically  to  distin¬ 
guish  Chile  from  its  neighbors  to  the  north,  was 
gradually  strengthened.  .  .  .  Chile's  population  was 
the  product  of  a  miscegenation  so  complete  that  al¬ 
most  no  Chilean  .  .  .  could  deny  the  presence  of  an 
Araucanian  Indian  somewhere  in  his  family  tree.  .  .  . 
Chile's  ethnic  uniformity  and  lack  of  class  conflict 
were  the  silver  spoons  with  which  it  was  born  into 
republican  life. 10 


In  contrast,  Peru  was  far  different.  Not  only 
was  her  population  sharply  divided  between  mestizos  and 
Indians,  but  these  groups  were  even  divided  geographically, 
with  the  major  part  of  the  mestizo  population  living  along 
the  coast,  while  the  major  part  of  the  Indian  population 
lived  in  the  inland  altiplano .  The  class  distinction  was 
also  much  greater:  not  only  did  the  massive  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  form  a  large  and  disadvantaged  lower  class,  but  it 
was  much  harder  to  arrive  in  Peruvian  society. ^ 


Early  Professionalization  in  Chile 

Chile's  victory  over  Peru  in  the  War  of  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  made  it  the  "undisputed  Pacific  power  of  South  America."^ 
Chileans  held  their  military  in  the  highest  regard,  and 
Chilean  officers  enjoyed  the  highest  prestige  they  had  ever 


had.  At  the  same  time,  however,  forward-looking  leaders 
came  to  understand  that  their  victorious  forces  were  not 
necessarily  professional  ones.  Although  they  had  easily 
beaten  Peru,  could  they  as  easily  overcome  other  external 
threats--such  as  Argentine,  with  whom  Chile  still  had  boun¬ 
dary  disputes? 

Still  wary  of  the  prewar  diplomatic  crises  with 
Argentina  and  the  Andean  powers,  Chile's  leaders  began  to 
cast  about  for  advice  in  forming  Chile's  military  (at  that 
time,  the  most  highly  trained  and  powerful  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca)  so  that  military  threats  from  other  powers  would  never 

be  serious.  Additionally,  professional  forces  might  very 

13 

well  be  needed  to  defend  Chile's  new  territorial  gains. 

At  this  point,  the  German  Army  had  perhaps  the 

most  highly  professional  army  in  the  world,  as  they  had 

demonstrated  both  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  and 

the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  German  organization  and 

staff  procedures  had  ensured  rapid  and  dramatic  victories 

over  forces  which  had  been  thought  to  be  among  the  best  in 
14 

the  world.  What  would  be  more  natural  for  the  victors 
of  the  War  of  the  Pacific  to  turn  to  the  victors  of  1866/ 
1870  for  help  in  professionalizing  their  military?  Thus, 
in  1885,  Guillermo  Matta,  the  Chilean  ambassador  to  Germany, 
persuaded  Emil  Koerner,  a  nineteen-year  veteran  in  the 
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German  army,  to  go  to  Chile  to  oversee  the  development  of 
a  professional  army. 

Koerner  assumed  his  duties  in  1886,  and  besides 
agreeing  "to  teach  artillery,  infantry,  cartography,  mili¬ 
tary  history,  and  tactics"  also  served  as  a  subdirector  of 
the  Escuela  Militar.*^  Koerner  found  a  victorious  army, 
but  he  also  found  an  army  which  lacked  technical  expertise 
and  knowledge  and  which  lacked  modern  weaponry.*® 

Faced  with  the  challenge  of  creating  a  profes¬ 
sional  army  from  what  was,  to  a  graduate  of  the  Kriegsa- 
kademie,  an  almost  strictly  amateur  group,  Koerner 's  goals 
quickly  became  clear:  the  new  Chilean  Army  was  to  be  cast 
in  the  mold  of  Prussia.  Professionalization  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  "meant  modern  education,  training,  and  organization 
based  on  Prussian  models." 17  At  the  same  time,  it  also 
was  to  provide  establishment  of  regulated  systems  of  pro¬ 
motion,  salary,  and  retirement,  and  up-to-date  equipment, 
weapons,  and  technological  development.  The  end  result  was 
to  be  a  force  which  could  ensure  Chile's  integrity  against 
external  threats.*® 

At  this  point,  professionalization  was  not  seen 

as  inherently  including  the  development  of  an  ideology. 

If  anything,  it  reflected  the  Prussian  view:  loyalty  to 

the  state.  It  was  not  seen  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  con- 

1 9 

tinuance  of  the  army's  apolitical  stance.  "The  army's 

20 

loyalty  was  traditional,  its  service  unquestioned." 
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Germany's  own  interests  in  allowing  her  officers 
to  be  contracted  out  lay  not  only  in  maintaining  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  European  power  in  the  area,  but  also  in  actively 
maintaining  her  influence.  Germany  supplied  10  percent  of 
Latin  America's  imports  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  (rising  to  16  percent  by  1914) ;  she  represented  over 

21 

10  percent  of  foreign  investments  in  Latin  America. 

Another  factor  which  influenced  professionaliza¬ 
tion  was  that  Chile  had  had  a  relatively  stable  political 
scene  since  1830:  rampant  caudillismo  had  vanished,  and 
the  government  controlled  the  military,  rather  than  there 
being  various  private  armies  in  existence.  This  relative 
political  stability  (although  without  too  great  a  diminish- 
ment  in  authoritarianism)  allowed  the  military  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  its  own  sphere,  without  too  great  a  concern  for 

threats  to  national  security  and  domestic  order  through 

22 

sheer  political  instability. 

Koerner's  ideas  quickly  began  to  have  major  ef¬ 
fects  in  three  areas:  (1)  internally  within  the  military 
as  an  institution  (excluding  education) ;  (2)  education¬ 

ally;  (3)  in  the  class  structure  of  the  officer  corps. 

Koerner  began  internal  changes  which  would  imbue 
the  military  both  with  professional  attitudes  and  attri¬ 
butes  by  reorganizing  the  educational  system  of  the  army 
and  by  establishing  a  more  standard  promotion/retention 
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system  than  one  which  operated  more  by  favoritism.  He  also 
began  the  development  of  a  set  of  professional  ideals  (hon¬ 
or,  loyalty  to  the  state  and  army,  guarantor  of  national 

security)  to  which  the  military  would  adhere,  rather  than 

23 

an  adherence  to  class  ideals. 

On  9  September  1886,  the  Academia  de  Guerra  began 
its  life.  It  was  to  be  a  staff  school  and  aided  in  the 
adoption  of  the  general  staff  system.  Koerner  also  com¬ 
pletely  overhauled  the  program  of  instruction  at  the  Es- 
cuela  Militar.  Its  new  program  was  based  closely  on  those 
used  in  European  military  academies  and  formed  a  more  pro¬ 
fessional  base  for  the  initial  education  of  the  Chilean 
officer.  The  Escuela  and  Academia  thus  formed  a  two-tier 
program  which  ensured  a  standard,  professional  education 
would  be  given  to  Chilean  officers  during  their  careers. 
Additionally,  the  army  began  to  educate  many  common  Chil¬ 
eans,  as  an  illiterate  did  not  make  a  competent  soldier 
in  what  was  becoming  a  more  highly  technical  army.  Koer¬ 
ner  also  urged  reforms  in  military  training — specifically 
in  improving  the  physical  plant,  teaching  materials,  and 
equipment,  and  in  instituting  basic  training  in  all  arms 

for  officers  (in  order  to  make  what  is  now  known  as  the 

24 

combined  arms  concept  a  reality) . 

Finally,  Koerner ' s  victory  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1891  allowed  him  to  be  rid  of  opposition  in  the  officer 


class.  In  one  year,  the  basic  composition  of  the  officer 
class  was  changed.  At  the  same  time,  the  compositional 
change  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  oligarchic  ties 
with  the  civilian  elite  were  changing.  The  chances  of 
joining  the  army  and  attending  the  Escuela  Militar  appealed 
to  many  who  would  have  been  otherwise  unable — by  lack  of 
class  position  or  wealth--to  obtain  the  excellent  education 
the  Escuela  provided.  As  the  military  developed  the  idea 
of  itself  as  a  profession  and  became  more  appealing  to  men 
from  the  middle  class,  it  also  began  to  lose  its  romantic 
appeal  to  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  who  began  to  opt  for 
more  lucrative,  acceptable  jobs  in  civil  life. 

The  nature  of  the  officer  corps  began  to  change, 
also.  Koerner  was  eventually  helped  by  fifty  other  German 
officers.  They  all  served  in  the  most  influential  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  Chilean  Army  (Service  School  instructors.  War 
Ministry,  General  Staff,  procurement  commissions,  et  cetera), 
and  gradually  totally  penetrated  the  army.  Chilean  officers 
who  excelled  were  sent  on  assignment  to  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Belgium  to  further  their  train¬ 
ing  and  education,  and  these  officers  then  moved  on  to  oc¬ 
cupy  most  of  the  positions  (below  general  officer  level)  in 
the  military. ^ 

In  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I  one  could  see 
many  young  Chilean  officers  sporting  monocles,  trimmed 
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moustaches,  cropped  hair,  and  the  regulation  spiked 
helmet.  Highly  trained,  often  well  travelled,  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  duty  and  self-esteem,  these  officers 
were  almost  all  of  middle  class  origins.  To  them 
military  service  was  a  career:  ambition,  duty  and 
expertise  were  paramount.  In  their  training  at  the 
Escuela  and  the  Academia  they  learned  etiquette  and 
social  conduct,  and  by  Chilean  standards  they  were  a 
sophisticated  lot. 26 


Sophisticated  as  the  new  breed  of  Chilean  officers 
were  in  the  social  sense,  they  were  also  becoming  sophisti¬ 
cated  in  another  sense:  ideologically. 

The  German  Army  at  this  time  was  not  apolitical; 

rather,  it  was  highly  politicized  in  the  sense  of  a  profes- 

27 

sion  "not  immune  from  civilian  meddling."  It  also  tended 

to  be  more  loyal  to  the  higher  ideal  of  the  nation/state 

rather  than  to  a  specific  government  or  administration. 

Both  of  these  ideas  were  clearly  demonstrated  time  and  again 

in  the  German  Army  (e.g.,  the  Kapp  Putsch,  the  Army  versus 

the  Empire ,  the  Truppenamt) . 

Janowitz  has  stated  that  the  military  officer  has 

28 

a  sense  of  mission  rather  than  a  view  of  just  a  job,  and 
in  Chile,  the  sense  of  mission  became  more  than  just  one 
oriented  toward  professional  military  thought,  as  the  per¬ 
vasive  effects  of  German  military  training  reached  farther 
than  just  monocles,  trimmed  moustaches,  and  spiked  helmets. 

The  basis  of  the  development  of  an  ideology  lay 
in  the  very  fact  of  professionalization.  Professionaliza¬ 
tion  required  not  only  that  officers  received  more  technical. 
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scientific  training  to  deal  with  the  growing  complexity  of 
modern  war — it  also  required  the  military  to  become  involved 
in  supporting  industrialization  and  technological  advance 
and  research,  in  order  to  maintain  and  develop  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  The  view  of  national  defense  as  a  primary  duty  re¬ 
quired  that  all  training,  material,  and  management  techniques 
were  equal  to  the  most  modern  forces  in  the  area. 

The  military  also  gained  a  sense  of  cohesion  and 
solidarity  that  was  far  beyond  that  of  the  civilian  sector, 
while  the  developing  sense  of  honor  and  integrity  led  the 
military  officer  to  look  upon  the  compromises  and  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  politician--his  nominal  superior — with  both 
distrust  and  disgust. 

In  fact,  the  military  developed  as  the  most  modern, 

professional,  cohesive  organization  in  society,  and  quickly 

29 

became  aware  of  it.  For  instance,  in  1924,  400  junior 
officers  gathered  at  the  Club  Militar  to  show  support  and 
unity  for  more  than  fifty  of  their  comrades  who  were  being 
threatened  with  disciplinary  action  after  a  silent  demon¬ 
stration  in  Congress.  The  demonstration  came  about  as  a 
result  of  Congress's  putting  aside  more  urgent  business  to 
vote  on  a  salary  for  themselves.  The  400  officers  represent¬ 
ed  between  one-third  and  one-half  the  officer  corps,  and 

certainly  a  higher  percentage  of  junior  officers.  As  a  dem- 

29 

ostration  of  cohesiveness,  it  was  rather  remarkable. 
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Besides  the  attitude  inherited  through  the  almost 
total  influence  of  the  German  missions,  Chilean  officers 
were  exposed  to  the  writings  of  important  European  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  chief  among  who  were  Colmar  von  der  Goltz 
and  Louis  Hubert  Gonsalvez  Lyautey.  Goltz  had  completely 
rebuilt  the  Ottoman  Empire's  army;  Lyautey  had  established 
his  reputation  in  the  French  army  as  a  thinker  and  leader 
primarily  through  his  efforts  in  Indochina,  Madagascar, 
and  Morocco. 

Goltz  first  gained  attention  through  the  ideas  he 
espoused  in  Das  Volk  in  Waffen,  which  was  quickly  translated 
into  Spanish  (as  El  pueblo  en  armas) ,  and  began  to  have  an 
immediate  effect  not  only  in  Chile,  but  throughout  Latin 
America. 

In  Das  Volk,  Goltz  compared  military  power  and 
prestige  and  the  nation's  cultural  level.  To  him,  a  strong 
military  represented  a  strong  culture,  while  military  fail¬ 
ure  resulted  from  internal  cultural  decadence.  He  also 
advanced  the  thought  that  the  officer  class  and  the  science 
of  war  were  either  incomprehensible  by,  or  unknown  to,  civil¬ 
ians,  and  that  the  role  played  by  the  military  in  moderniz¬ 
ing,  leading,  and  defending  their  country  led  to  jealousy 
of  them  by  civilians.  ^ 

Although  Lyautey' s  influence  was  stronger  in  Peru, 
he  still  exercised  a  considerable  one  in  Chile.  Especially 


important  in  his  writings  was  his  article  "Du  Role  Social 
de  L'Officer,"  published  first  in  1891.  Lyautey  believed 
that  the  duties  of  an  officer  transcended  his  purely  mili¬ 
tary  functions:  the  officer  not  only  had  a  "social  obli¬ 
gation  to  give  his  men  a  civic,  moral,  patriotic  educa- 
32 

tion,"  but  also  that  the  army  had  an  educational,  civic, 

and  moral  function  which  went  far  beyond  national  defense. 

For  him,  the  army  was  the  institution  which  was  best  suited 

and  most  qualified  to  create  and  unify  an  ordered,  disci- 
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plined,  and  patriotic  society. 

These  ideas  struck  a  chord  in  the  military: 
charged  with  national  defense,  and  seeing  themselves  as  the 
most  modern  and  capable  group  in  society,  they  began  to  see 
themselves  as  "the  national  institution,  a  state  within  the 
state . " 34 

Between  1895  and  World  War  I,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Minister  of  War  became  more  and  more  to  be  used  for 
making  policy  recommendations,  and  articles  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Army  (Memorias  del 
Ejercito  Chilenos,  or  MECH) ,  and  in  book  form. 

Ernesto  Medina  Franzani  wrote  in  El  problema 
militar  de  Chile  that  the  army's  role  should  be  one  of 
maintaining  national,  political,  territorial,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  governmental  integrity,  which  certainly  reaches 
far  beyond  just  national  defense,  or  purely  military  in¬ 
terests  in  national  security. 
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Captain  Alberto  Munoz  Figueroa,  Major  Anibal 
Riquelme,  and  General  Manuel  Moore  Bravo  castigated  Chil¬ 
ean  society  for  backwardness,  and  overstratification;  crit¬ 
icized  the  parliamentary  system  and  corruption  in  politics; 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  military  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  national  interest. 

Tobias  Barros  Ortiz  consolidated  this  growing  us 
versus  them  idea  in  his  1920  book  Viqilia  de  armas ;  Charlas 
sobre  la  vida  militar  destinadas  a  un  joven  teniente ,  when 
he  stated  that  the  army  was  the  salvation  of  society,  and 
compared  the  soldier's  holy  mission  and  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  greater  good  to  that  of  the  priest' s.^ 

In  April  1927,  Charles  de  Gaulle  presented  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  French  Ecole  Superior  de  Guerre  that  reinforced 
this  growing  criticism  and  dissatisfaction.  During  these 
seminars,  he  held  up  the  military  as  an  example  of  a  cap¬ 
able  institution  while  scoring  politics  for  not  being  one. 

He  also  presented  the  view  that  civilians  lacked  discipline 
and  that  political  parties  were  a  threat  to  the  military, 
the  state,  and  society  as  a  whole  due  to  the  compromises, 

deals,  changes  of  position  and  indecisiveness  that  politics 
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and  politicians  represented. 

Even  German  General  Hans  von  Seeckt,  who  if  any¬ 
one,  was  a  professional's  professional,  viewed  the  army  as 

serving  the  state  and  the  state  alone  because  it  was  the 
37 

state. 


The  development  of  an  ideology  of  the  type  des¬ 
cribed,  however,  is  not  necessarily  dangerous  unless  it 
has  fertile  ground  to  fall  on,  with  climatic  conditions 
which  will  allow  it  to  grow  to  fruition.  The  fertile 
ground  was  available  in  the  new  professionalizing  Chilean 
military;  the  climate  was  the  condition  of  Chilean  society. 

Between  1891  and  1920,  the  tradition  of  a  strong 
national  executive  and  leadership  began  to  wane.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  system  installed  after  the  Civil  War  of  1891  was 
38 

not  working.  Additionally,  "the  politics  of  national 

leadership  .  .  .  was  characterized  by  vapidity  and  vacuous 
39 

rhetoric."  Lack  of  strong  leadership  led  to  increasing 

political  struggles  and  political  instability,  reinforcing 

military  distrust  of  politics.  At  the  same  time,  Chile 

was  suffering  through  one  economic  crisis  after  another, 

labor  unrest  (and  outright  violence)  was  on  the  upswing, 

and  the  differences  in  living  conditions  between  the  upper 

and  lower  classes  were  becoming  more  marked,  and  more  no- 
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ticeable,  every  day. 

With  the  military's  new  view  of  itself,  these 
crises  could  only  add  up  to  a  view  that  the  state  was  dis¬ 
integrating,  with  the  military  as  the  only  societal  sector 
which  could  save  it.  Thus  began  a  series  of  affairs  which 
showed  the  military's  increasing  interest  in,  and  desire 
to  participate  in,  national  affairs.  Beginning  with  the 
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Liga  Militar  (organized  as  a  lobby  to  elicit  professional 
support  for  various  military  benefit  programs) ,  and  pas¬ 
sing  through  the  conspiracy  of  1919  and  Arturo  Alessandri's 
disastrous  administration  of  1920-1924  (when  it  seemed 
apparent  that  the  mere  installation  of  a  new  civilian 
government  would  be  unable  to  solve  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  nation) ,  the  military  became  more  and  more  involved 

in  politics.  Finally,  in  1927,  Carlos  Ibanez  del  Campo 
41 

came  to  power. 

Ibanez,  a  former  military  officer,  instituted 

many  of  the  reforms  previously  called  for  by  the  military 

ideologists.  These  reforms  eventually  did  Chile  much  good, 

but  while  they  were  being  carried  out,  the  army  also  became 

deeply  involved  in  "the  politics  of  social,  economic,  and 

42 

political  change." 

Up  to  1931,  the  military  enjoyed  some  prestige 
with  civilians  for  its  participation  in  (or  as  the  origi¬ 
nator  of)  the  period  of  reform,  thus  the  military  was  not 

the  only  one  who  saw  its  participation  as  providing  nation- 

43 

al  solidarity,  economic  development,  and  social  progress. 
Their  prestige  was  helped  by  the  degree  to  which  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War,  General  Bartolome  Blanche  Esperjo,  was  able  to 

keep  the  military  apolitical  and  apart  from  active  politi- 
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cal  participation. 


This  prestige,  however,  was  short-lived.  Ibanez 
was  unable  to  satisfy  enough  factions  to  maintain  power; 
the  Great  Depression  arrived;  and  the  new  caudillo  fell  in 
1931.  Thereupon  followed  the  most  bizarre  period  in  Chil¬ 
ean  history,  as  the  military  and  civilian  politicans  strug¬ 
gled  for  power.  The  military  had  not  necessarily  given  up 
its  ideology,  but  it  became  involved  in  a  struggle  for  cor¬ 
porate  survival:  salaries  were  cut  and  r  icers  were  reas¬ 
signed  or  retired,  as  the  new  civilian  governments  attempted 
to  make  up  for  Ibanez's  splurges.  Stung  by  these  assaults 
upon  their  privileged  position,  the  military  became  almost 
hyperactive  in  politics,  but  the  reviving  political  system 
(which  had  begun  to  rebuild  itself  since  the  Alessandri 
years)  was  strong  enough  now  to  assert  itself.  The  military 
also  began  to  fragment  as  officers  began  personalistic ,  ad¬ 
venturistic  entries  into  the  political  world,  weakening  its 
former  institutional  solidarity. 

Events  finally  reached  a  point  where  the  military 
had  essentially  repudiated  its  own  posit:  "m.  Instead  of 
being  associated  with  economic  development,  political  reg¬ 
ularity,  and  social  progress,  many  Chileans  saw  it  as  a 

reason  for  Chile's  present  (1932)  economic  decline,  politi- 

45 

cal  instability,  and  rising  social  discontent.  This, 
tied  with  a  growing  disgust  within  the  military  over  its 
present  position,  led  the  military  (in  the  form  of  General 
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Blanche,  who  had  become  provisional  president l )  to  leave 
the  Chilean  political  scene  on  1  October  1932.  Thus 

the  experiences  of  1931  and  1932  were  a  bitter 
lesson.  The  lofty  ideals  of  the  military  essay¬ 
ists  between  1910  and  1930  helped  lead  to  the 
army's  assumption  of  power  as  "the  national  in¬ 
stitution,"  "the  school  of  democracy,"  and  "the 
guarantor  of  good  government,"  but  that  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  led  ultimately  to  disgrace. 

After  1932  Chileans  blamed  officers  for  the  very 
things  they  had  praised  them  for  only  a  few 
years  earlier. 46 

The  importance  of  the  military  essayists  may  be 

seen  in  another  way.  From  1924-1933  (essentially  during 

the  army's  peak  participation  in  politics)  MECH  was  "an 

47 

intellectual  desert"  :  few  articles  dealt  with  extra¬ 
professional  matters  in  any  way.  Throughout  the  1930s, 
while  the  army  still  suffered  from  disrepute,  few  articles 
dealt  with  extraprofessional  matters  (and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  journals  of  the  armies  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Peru  were  full  of  them) .  It  was  as  if  there  were  no  need 
to  write  of  ideology  when  the  army  was  actually  trying  to 
practice  one,  and  then  as  if  the  military's  failures  drove 
it  back  into  the  barracks  for  a  reconsideration  of  its 
position.  At  any  rate,  the  lessons  learned  from  practical 
failure  (if  not  ideological  failure)  were  neither  quickly 
nor  easily  forgotten. 

A  new  generation  in  the  military  did  not  learn 
ideals  other  than  those  which  stated  that  professionalism 


equalled  being  apolitical.  The  integrity,  both  corporate, 

and  personal,  of  the  military  lay  in  obedience  (both  within 

itself,  and  to  the  civilian  government) ,  and  in  discipline 

(especially  in  pursuing  more  purely  military  matters) . 

Involvement  in  politics  destroyed  both,  and  the  Chilean 

Army,  for  its  own  sake,  could  tolerate  nothing  other  than 
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an  apolitical  stance. 


Early  Professionalization  in  Peru 

Where  the  War  of  the  Pacific  had  a  positive  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  military  in  Chile,  it  had  a  disastrous  one  on 
the  military  in  Peru.  It  was  "the  hardest  blow  which  the 
nation  could  suffer  and  the  wound  which"  it  produced  "could 

not  be  staunched  except  through  long  years  of  convales- 
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cence . "  The  damage  to  national  pride  and  the  loss  of 
territory  to  Chile  also  left  a  country  fearful  of  external 
threats — at  the  same  time  that  its  military  was  ineffectual, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  saw  its  recent  foe  beginning  its 
professionalization  under  Koerner.^0 

In  order  to  combat  these  ills  and  threats,  Nicolas 
de  Pidrola  (President  of  Peru  at  the  time)  in  1895  made  the 
conscious  decision  to  begin  the  professionalization  of  the 
Peruvian  Army.  Impressed  by  the  French  Army's  reorganiza¬ 
tion  after  its  defeat  by  Prussia  in  1870,  and  by  the  fact 
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that  the  French  Army  seemed  removed  from  politics,  Pierola 
contracted  for  a  French  military  mission,  which  began  its 
work  under  Colonel  Paul  Clement,  in  1896. ^ 

Clement's  problems  were  much  the  same  as  were 
Koerner's  in  Chile,  with  the  addition  of  rebuilding  the 
morale  and  esprit  of  the  Peruvian  military.  His  and  Pie- 
rola's  immediate  goals  were  focussed  on  these  points: 

(1)  to  provide  the  military  with  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  necessary  to  a  modern  army;  (2)  to  instill 
professional  pride  by  establishing  a  respected  educational 
system,  and  security  in  the  form  of  adequate  salaries  and 
other  benefits;  (3)  to  teach  young  officers  entering  the 
service  to  think  in  professional,  not  political,  terms. 
France  was  only  too  amenable  to  her  officers  going  to  Chile, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  area  since  Germany  was  all  too  willingly  help¬ 
ing  Chile. ^ 

Clement  began  by  reorganizing  the  Escuela  Militar 
(1898).  Much  as  Koerner  did  in  Chile,  Clement  established 
a  standardized  program  of  instruction  whereby  the  students 
were  taught  the  proper  use  of  tactics  and  techniques  re¬ 
lating  to  a  modern  army.  In  1904  the  Escuela  Superior  de 
Guerra  (ESG)  was  created.  The  ESG  served  the  same  function 
as  the  Academia  de  Guerra  in  Chile:  it  was  the  second  level 
in  officer  education.  Based  in  large  part  on  the  French 
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Ecole  Superior  de  Guerre,  the  ESG  prepared  officers  for 
higher  command  and  staff  functions,  and  its  graduates 
formed  the  General  Staff. ^ 

Eighteen  ninety-eight  was  also  the  beginning  of 

a  long  period  (continuing  up  through  World  War  II)  which 

saw  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  laws  which  standardized 

the  processes  of  pay,  promotion,  and  retirement,  and  saw  a 

continuous  reorganization  of  the  army  into  a  modern,  flex- 
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ible  entity.  Military  administration  was  simplified; 
technical  branches  were  developed;  and  the  combined  arms 
concept  was  introduced  as  the  basis  for  tactical  disposi¬ 
tions  and  maneuvers.  The  Peru-Colombia  conflict  of  1932- 
1934  revealed  problems  with  the  organization  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  and  gave  birth  to  what  eventually  (in  1939) 
became  the  Permanent  National  Defense  Council,  which  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  methodical  stra¬ 
tegic  plans  for  national  defense  were  instituted,  free  from 
any  political  changes. 

This  reorganization  at  the  national  planning 
level;  a  general  administrative  reorganization  of  the  army 
itself;  and  acquisition  of  new,  modern  equipment  such  as 
tanks,  allowed  the  military  to  achieve  a  quick,  stunning 
victory  during  the  Peru-Ecuador  clash  over  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  in  1941.  The  1941  war  itself  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  burst  of  overall  modernization  and  technif ication . ^ 
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Villanuev?  calls  the  1941  war  the  army's  "psychological  re¬ 
covery"  from  the  War  of  the  Pacific;  it  may  very  well  have 
marked  its  arrival  at  the  point  where  the  army  had  converted 
itself  into  "a  bureaucratic  organism  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  base  a  career  in  technif ication  and  traditional 
virtues . 

As  in  Chile,  in  Peru  the  composition  and  nature 
of  the  officer  corps  began  to  change.  The  development  of 
the  Escuela  Militar  into  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  Peru  (a  "great  center"'^  of  learn¬ 
ing)  offered  possibilities  previously  denied  to  those  with¬ 
out  position  or  wealth.  This,  and  the  increasing  institu¬ 
tionalization  of  the  military,  offered  better  chances  for 
careers  and  advancement  to  the  middle-class  at  the  same  time 
it  led  many  of  the  oligarchy  to  look  to  business  for  careers 
which  offered  more  opportunities  for  advancement  or  imme¬ 
diate  success.  By  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  "few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  social  and  economic  elite  wanted  military 
,,58 

careers . 

Fifty-seven  French  officers  eventually  served  in 
the  French  military  missions  in  Peru.  They  also  served  in 
the  most  influential  positions  in  the  army  (Service  School 
Directors,  high  staff  positions,  et  cetera),  and  their 
thoughts,  attitudes  and  influences  eventually  penetrated 
the  Peruvian  military.  The  top  Peruvian  officers  were  sent 
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for  further  training  to  French  military  schools  at  Saint- 

Cyr,  Saumur,  Fountainebleu ,  and  Vincennes;  they  attended 

the  Ecoles  de  Guerre  in  Paris  and  Brussels;  and  they  served 

tours  of  duty  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  United 

States.  As  did  their  peers  in  Chile,  these  officers  then 

returned  to  Peru  to  occupy  the  highest  positions  in  the 

military,  and  to  spread  their  identification  (especially 

after  France's  victory  in  World  War  I)  with  the  "virtue, 

59 

sacrifices,  and  glorious  tradition  of  the  French  Army." 

The  Peruvian  Army  eventually  came  to  be  "modelled  theoret¬ 
ically  and  spiritually  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
French  Army . " ® ^ 

As  with  the  Prussianization  of  the  Chilean  Army, 
however,  the  Frenchif ication  of  the  Peruvian  Army  led  to  a 
certain  ideological  development.  The  French  Army  suffered 
from  the  "highly  political"^1  disease  mentioned  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army  earlier.  It  had  its  Dreyfus  Affair;  the  internal 
conflict  of  the  Catholic,  Radicals,  and  Masons;  and  even 
the  maneuverings  of  1914-1915  (during  time  of  war!).  The 
French  Army  was  also  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  loyalty  to 
the  state,  rather  than  just  a  particular  administration, 
and  this  idea  led  to  extramilitary  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  new  professionals  in  Peru. 

Clement  himself  helped  to  inspire  this  particular 
view  from  the  outset.  Peru  at  the  time  was  literally  a 
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divided  nation  in  that  it  lacked  a  good  infrastructure 
(roads,  communications ,  et  cetera)  to  connect  the  costa , 
altiplano ,  and  selva .  Clement  saw  the  development  of  lines 
of  communications  (and,  thus,  infrastructure)  as  not  merely 
a  necessity  for  national  defense,  but  as  an  aid  in  the 
development  of  national  unity.  Therefore,  he  proposed  that 
in  order  for  officers  serving  in  the  provinces  to  know  the 
region  (in  case  of  war) ,  they  should  study  the  history, 
politics,  economy,  and  society  of  that  region.  In  1902, 
the  General  Staff  began  trips  to,  and  studies  of,  the  in¬ 
terior  for  strategic  and  tactical  planning  purposes.  Ef¬ 
forts  were  also  directed  at  accurately  mapping  the  fron- 
6  2 

tier  zones. 

The  Peruvian  military  was  also  exposed  to  the 
writings  of  eminent  European  military  figures,  chief  among 
them  Lyautey  and  Joseph  Gallieni.  Lyautey  was  admired  not 
only  for  the  views  already  mentioned:  he  (and  Gallieni) 
were  admired  for  their  work  in  Indochina  and  Morocco.  Both 
of  these  places  had  large  indigenous  populations  (as  did 
Peru) ,  and  both  Lyautey  and  Gallieni  were  respected  for 
their  expertise  in  dealing  with  them,  and  their  views  on 
how  to  achieve  territorial  unity  in  that  light.  Gradually, 
the  military  came  to  see  itself  as  nation  builders  in  a 
divided  and  undeveloped  country, ^  until  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Manuel  Morla  could  write: 
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transportation,  communication ,  education  and  health 
programs  for  Indian  constripts,  patriotism,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  national  economic  development  could  all 
be  provided  by  army  service  and  supervised  by  the 
officer  corps. 64 

There  existed,  however,  two  great  differences  be¬ 
tween  Peru  and  Chile.  First,  the  Peruvian  Army  was  used 
extensively  in  the  development  of  its  frontier  areas,  both 
in  an  administrative  and  literal  (road-planning,  defense, 
et  cetera)  sense.  Second,  the  Peruvian  military  concerned 
itself  greatly,  especially  during  the  1930s,  with  socio¬ 
economic  issues.  Nunn's  survey  of  the  internal  journals  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  reveals  that  while  the 
Peruvians  were  openly  expressing  opinions  on  such  matters 
as  "the  use  of  the  Army  as  a  means  of  integrating  the  In¬ 
dian  and  the  'cholo  serrano'  into  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
6  5 

ety,"  the  Chileans  were  not.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  lack  of  discussion  was  almost  certainly  due  to  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  Chilean  soceity  versus  the  heterogenity  of  Peru¬ 
vian  society.  For  the  rest,  it  was  probably  due  to  the 
ideas  already  presented.  Nunn's  research  shows  that  Peru¬ 
vian  military  writers  produced  about  ten  times  as  many 
articles  dealing  with  matters  outside  the  purely  military 
sphere,  beginning  in  the  1930s,  as  did  Chilean  writers. 

The  Peruvians,  however,  seemed  to  be  less  affected 
by  this  initial  ideological  development  than  were  their  Chil 
ean  peers.  Although  the  military  participated  in  qolpes 
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(for  instance,  to  overthrow  Billingshurst  in  1914  and  Leguia 
in  1930) ,  their  actions  seemed  more  guided  by  a  desire  for 
preserving  the  state  and  ensuring  order  than  by  any  real 
feeling  (or  need  to  demonstrate)  that  they  were  the  nation¬ 
al  institution  or  the  school  of  democracy,  and  their  actions 

as  guarantors  of  the  Constitution  were  well  within  both  the 
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letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

Nunn  cites  the  military's  continuing  untarnished 
(political)  record  and  stronger  civilian  antimilitaristic 
feelings  as  two  reasons  for  the  Peruvian  military's  lack 
of  intense  participation  (that  is,  participation  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  1924-1932  period  in  Chile) .  This  view  is  sup¬ 
ported  if  Villanueva's  interpretations  of  the  extended  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific  is  remembered.  There  were 
also  few  institutional  aspirations  to  formulate  national 
policy,  and,  thus,  to  run  the  government,  based  upon  two 
reasons:  (1)  an  essential  institutional  weakness  still 

inherent  in  the  military  despite  its  improvements  which 
prevented  it  from  presenting  the  more  cohesive  front  seen 
in  Chile;  (2)  the  autonomy  begun  under  Pierola's  no  tocar 
policy  was  developed  enough  that  the  military  as  a  body 
(not  individuals)  was  still  separate  from  society  and  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  whole.  Additionally,  the  military's  involvement 
in  defending  and  developing  the  remote  regions  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  gave  it  a  chance  to  accomplish  some  of  the  goals  about 


This  actual  involvement  in  the 
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which  it  wrote  and  spoke . 
praxis  of  their  science  could  only  have  alleviated  the  frus¬ 
tration  engendered  by  the  corresponding  lack  of  exercise 
their  Chilean  counterparts  suffered. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Militaries  to  World  War  II 

From  shortly  after  the  War  of  the  Pacific  until 
approximately  World  War  II,  both  Chile  and  Peru  had  devel¬ 
oped  essentially  professional  militaries.  Before  contin¬ 
uing  with  how  their  professionalization  progressed  as  the 
United  States  replaced  Germany  and  France  as  the  dominant 
influence,  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  Chile's  and  Peru's 
state  of  professionalization  according  to  the  guidelines 
of  Janowitz  (Figure  1) ,  Lieuwen  (Figure  2) ,  and  Huntington 
(Figure  3) . 

A  comparison  of  the  three  figures  shows  that  the 
military  in  both  Chile  and  Peru  had  essentially  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  themselves  into  a  profession,  and  in 
developing  the  institutional  framework  with  which  to  turn 
themselves  from  amateurs  into  professionals.  They  were, 
however,  far  less  successful  in  maintaining  a  sheer  sense 
of  professionalism,  due  mainly  to  their  incursions  into 
politics . 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II— 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PERIOD 

United  States  Policy  and  Attitude 

From  World  War  II  on,  the  United  States  replaced 
Germany  and  France  as  the  major  influence  upon  the  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  armies.  It  was  (and  is)  an  influence  which  has 
been  both  good  and  bad,  and  has  had,  in  its  own  way,  an 
influence  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  Europeans. 

During  the  late  1930s,  the  United  States  began  to 
develop  what  would  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  her  policy 
regarding  Latin  America:  hemispheric  defense.  In  fact,  in 
April  1938  (more  than  a  year  before  World  War  II  began) , 
strategic  planners  began  to  delineate  what  they  saw  as  Latin 
America's  role  in  the  obviously  unavoidable  conflict  with 
Pascism  in  Europe. 

The  goals  of  the  policy  outlined  then  were  these: 

(1)  neutralize  Nazi  subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

(2)  make  the  maximum  use  of  (admittedly  limited)  Latin 
American  military  might  for  hemispheric  defense;  (3)  ar¬ 
range  for  the  use  of  naval  and  air  bases  throughout  the 
region;  (4)  buttress  political  stability  in  the  region  and 
goodwill  toward  the  United  States;  (5)  ensure  full  access 
for  the  United  States  to  strategic  resources  in  the  region. 


{ 
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They  were,  to  a  large  part,  all  later  affected  by  various 

6  9 

councils  or  agreements. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  arrival  of  the 
Cold  War  led  to  a  desire  for  the  continuation  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  even  going  as 
far  as  the  1945  recommendations  of  the  Inter -American  De¬ 
fense  Board  that  the  military  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
would  best  be  served  by  standardizing  equipment,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  training  (as  possible)  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Added  to  the  concern  for  defense  against  an  exter¬ 
nal  threat  was  the  concern  for  the  possibility  of  greatly 
heightened  internal  disorders,  seen  mainly  in  the  light  of 
Communist  subversion.  This  threat  to  political  stability 
and  democracy  (as  understood  by  the  United  States)  led  to 
the  development  of  the  cornerstone  of  United  States  policy 
in  Latin  America:  internal  security. 

As  both  of  these  postures  developed  from  the  view 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  greatest  danger,  the  policies 
became  important  to  the  United  States  not  only  in  terms  of 
its  national  defense,  but  also  in  terms  of  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  superpowers,  and  in  terms  of  ideology 
(i.e..  Democracy  versus  Communism),  especially  after  Castro 
seized  power  in  Cuba.”^ 

The  United  States'  reactions  to  the  overall  sit¬ 
uation  took  a  markedly  different  path  than  did  the  German 
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and  French  actions  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century.  Koerner, 

Clement,  and  the  orner  German  and  French  officers  who  formed 

the  foreign  military  missions  were  generally  individually 

contracted.  They  thus  represented  more  of  an  individual 

presence  of  corporate  knowledge  than  a  corporate  presence. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  its 

military  missions  as  corporate  representation  of  the  United 

States  military.  They  were  contracted  for  between  govern- 

71 

ments ,  not  as  individuals  approached  by  governments. 

United  States  military  missions  were  not  a  new 
idea  born  because  of  World  War  II.  They  were  originally 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1925;  the  system  was  fully  oper¬ 
ational  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
By  1941,  thirteen  nations  were  receiving  missions;  by  the 

end  of  World  War  II ,  all  nations  in  Latin  America  were  re- 

.  .  .  72 

ceiving  United  States  missions.  The  military  assistance 

program  has  gone  through  many  changes  and  names  since  its 
inceptions,  but  its  basic  ideas  remain  much  the  same:  to 
provide  financial  aid,  training  and  technical  advice. ^ 

From  the  initial  aim  of  replacing  European  (es¬ 
pecially  Axis)  missions  as  the  major  external  military  ac¬ 
tor  in  Latin  American,  four  theses  have  become  accepted  as 
the  reasons  for  United  States  interests.  The  first  thesis 
is  the  boomerang  thesis,  which  states  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  supply  aid,  the  Latin  Americans  will  be 
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forced  to  go  elsewhere,  and  the  United  States  will  have 
made  enemies  from  friends.  The  second  thesis--the  bulwark 
thesis — is  that  the  United  States  should  provide  aid  be¬ 
cause  the  Latin  American  military  is  the  United  States' 
best  defense  against  Communism.  The  hemisphere  thesis  sees 
military  aid  as  part  of  the  overall  United  States  strategy 
for  hemispheric  defense,  but  with  the  emphasis  on  internal 
security  instead  of  defense  against  an  external  threat. 

The  fourth  thesis  is  the  developmental  thesis,  which  stres- 

.  .  .  .  .  .  74 

ses  military  aid  in  the  civic  action  role.  (The  last  two 

are  often  combined  as  internal  defense  and  development — 
IDAD.)  These  theses  were  to  be  of  concern  to  all  parties 
as  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  militaries  became  more  profes¬ 
sionalized  in  the  post-World  War  II  years. 

Military  aid  from  the  United  States  was  formalized 
in  another  way.  Although  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  militar¬ 
ies  had  been  purchasing  materiel  (arms,  ammunition,  and 
equipment)  from  overseas  sources  since  Koerner's  time,^’’ 
the  United  States  established  a  formal  program  whereby 
they  could  receive  modern  materiel  for  upgrading  their 
units,  beginning  with  Lend  Lease  during  the  War.  The  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951  established  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
viding  military  assistance  to  any  country  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  was  considered  important  to  the 


United  States. 
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Financial  aid  fell  into  three  categories:  loan 

credits,  grant  aid,  and  foreign  military  sales.  Grant  aid 

was  especially  important  in  the  immediate  post-war  years, 

when  tremendous  stockpiles  of  World  War  II  equipment  were 

given  to  Latin  American  countries ,  not  only  in  order  to 

modernize  their  military  establishments,  but  also  to  es- 

76 

tablish  U.S.  influence,  and  to  build  goodwill.  By  1970, 
Chile  and  Peru  had  received  the  amounts  of  aid  shown  in 
Table  1. 


TABLE  1 

U.S.  MILITARY  AID  TO  CHILE  AND  PERU, 
1950-197077 

(In  Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


Chile  Peru 


Military  assistance  program  deliveries/ 


expenditures 

91.4 

86.7 

Excess  defense  articles  (grant  aid) 

9.8 

8.3 

Foreign  military  sales 

32.0 

34.0 

Totals  133.2 

129.0 

In  addition  to  materiel,  the  United  States  arranged 
programs  through  which  Latin  American  military  personnel 
could  receive  training  at  United  States  installations  (both 
within  the  U.S.  itself,  and  at  the  U.S. -run  School  of  the 
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Americas  in  Panama) .  This  training  ranged  from  classes 
especially  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  country (ies)  in¬ 
volved,  to  routine  attendance  at  regular  courses.  By  1965, 

more  than  2,500  Chileans  and  2,300  Peruvians  had  taken  part 

78 

in  this  training. 

Thus,  United  States  influence — especially  in 
terms  of  strategic  concepts,  and  of  modernization  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  training — supplanted  that  of  the  European  powers 
from  just  before  World  War  II  to  throughout  the  post-war 
era,  as  the  U.S.  pushed  the  hemispheric  defense/internal 
security  concepts  (which  had  not  been  done  by  French  or 
German  missions) . 

Unfortunately,  these  attempts  at  trying  to  "re- 
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orient  the  functional  role  and  strategic  concept"  of  the 

military  were  begun  to  be  seen  as  just  that.  The  ability 

of  the  Latin  American  military  to  maintain  its  "privileged 

position  by  aid,  arms,  and  advanced-level  training  under 
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the  aegis  of  the  United  States"  began  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  new  light. 

The  new  interpretation  arose  through  a  combination 
of  factors  but  was  in  part  due  to  a  growing  reaction  to  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States. 

In  1963,  James  R.  Schlesinger  (then  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States)  stated 
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in  this  era  the  "supply  effect"  has  shrunk  in  impor¬ 
tance  relative  to  the  "influence  effect"  in  using 
trade  strategically.  In  order  to  gain  influence, 
once  must  put  other  nations  in  a  position  in  which 
they  have  something  to  lose  if  they  are  uncoopera¬ 
tive.  81 


In  1964,  Frank  K.  Sloan  (a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense),  speaking  of  the  United  States'  continuing  efforts 
to  encourage  civic  action,  said  it 


generates  a  better  understanding  and  community  of 
interests  between  the  civilian  population  and  the 
military  forces  and  encourages  the  military  forces 
to  devote  substantial  effort  and  resources  to  the 
building  of  their  countries  as  our  own  forces  did 

in  this  country.® ^ 


Sloan  also  stated  the  long-range  objectives  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  as  being  to  promote  "sound  economic,  pol- 
itical  and  social  institutions"  through  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  spoke  of  one  of  the  advantages  of  bringing 
Latin  American  officers  to  the  United  States  as  being  that 

"where  they  can  see  and  experience  the  benefits  of  democra- 
84 

tic  processes."  Even  in  1971,  Vice-Admiral  Peet  (U.S. 
Navy)  spoke  of  the  considerable  influence  derived  from 
foreign  military  sales  (especially  in  the  sense  of  a  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  United  States  for  repair  parts  for  equip¬ 
ment)  . 

Also  in  1971,  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs  revealed  a  concern  for  the  selling  and  de¬ 
gree  of  sophisticated  equipment  in  Latin  America — to  the 
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point  of  attempting  to  make  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 

and  France  to  limit  the  type  and  amounts  of  this  type  of 

86 

equipment  (the  major  concern  was  aircraft) . 

Although  all  this  may  have  been  quite  correct  for 
United  States  national  security  from  the  United  States' 
view,  it  all  too  often  provoked  a  negative  reaction  from 
the  Latin  Americans.  Remarks  like  those  of  Schlesinger 
and  Peet  showed  that  aid  was  seen  as  being  a  political  tool, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  helping  in  modernization.  The  civic 
action  program  was  especially  offensive  to  Chile  and  Peru, 
who  had  been  involved  in  that  type  of  thing  for  decades. 

And  remarks  about  experiencing  the  benefits  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  could  not  have  been  more  offensive  to  the 

Chileans,  especially  with  their  unequalled  record  of  demo- 

87 

cracy  in  Latin  America.  As  Edwin  Lieuwen  stated,  the 
all-too-apparent  real  aim  of  aid  was  "to  improve  the  United 
States'  security  position  by  gaining  the  political  collab¬ 
oration  of  Latin  America.  .  .  .  Its  key  concern  is  to 

88 

keep  the  area  friendly  and  cooperative." 

This  reaction  to  the  United  States'  attitude  was  in¬ 
creased  as  Latin  American  military  establishments  began  to 
combine  a  rising  sense  of  nationalism  with  the  IDAD  concept. 
This  led  to  a  joining  of  the  concept  of  national  security 
with  IDAD  to  form  the  idea  of  national  development.  Na¬ 
tional  development  saw  the  improvement  of  social,  political. 


-  -  .  -  -  -  - 


and  economic  conditions  as  the  base  upon  which  the  nation's 
security  rested.  Its  course  was  distinct  from  that  as  the 
United  States  saw  it  (and  will  be  treated  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  ideological  stance  of  the  Peruvian  mili¬ 
tary,  below). 

National  development  also  saw  the  United  States  as  hav¬ 
ing  too  much  influence  in  Latin  America:  Latin  American 
countries  were  becoming  too  dependent  upon  the  Unites  States, 

which  had  so  thoroughly  penetrated  the  Latin  American  mili- 
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tary  establishments.  Dependency  implied  a  "denaturing," 

a  denationalizing  and  a  mortgaging  of  the  military  as  "one 

of  the  most  basic  national  symbols,"  and  thus,  "the  nation 
90 

itself."  These  attitudes  helped  give  rise  to  the  ideo¬ 
logical  development  seen  in  Peru  during  this  period  (known 
as  the  new  professionalism) . 

Further  Professionalization  in  Chile 

After  its  brief  incursion  into  politics  between  1924- 
1932,  the  Chilean  military  withdrew  from  the  scene  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  strictly  professional  matters. 

Institutionally,  this  was  helped  by  new  laws  which 
further  ensured  the  sameness  of  career  progression.  There 
were  no  shortcuts  to  high  rank,  no  ways  to  speed  promotion 
through  influence.  Rotation  of  assignments  between  command 
and  staff  positions  (if  qualified) ,  as  well  as  rotation 


between  geographical  area,  became  standard.  Education  be¬ 
came  more  important  in  staying  competitive .  In  fact,  it 
became  a  requirement  for  advancement  to  high  ranks. 

By  the  1960s,  the  institutional  framework  had  become 
well-fixed  enough  that  a  prospective  officer  could  antici¬ 
pate  the  following  career  pattern.  First,  if  accepted,  he 
would  attend  the  Chilean  Military  Academy,  or  the  Military 
Polytechnic  Academy.  Upon  graduation,  he  would  then  attend 
a  Lieutenant's  course  for  his  service  arm  (Infantry,  Artil¬ 
lery,  Armor,  et  cetera).  He  would  then  be  assigned  to  his 
first  post,  typically  in  one  of  the  outlying  provinces. 

Then  would  follow  additional  assignments  based  upon  his 
qualifications,  desires,  and  the  needs  of  the  military.  He 
could  also  expect,  if  qualified,  to  attend  the  War  Academy 
for  training  as  a  General  Staff  Officer,  or  the  Polytechnic 
school  (which  were  highly  competitive  appointments) .  Still 
later,  if  he  continued  to  demonstrate  excellence,  he  might 
attend  the  Course  of  Higher  Command  at  the  Academy  of 
National  Defense.  Throughout  his  career  he  could  expect 
regular  pay  increases  with  higher  rank,  and,  also  with 
higher  rank,  more  assignments  in  and  around  Santiago.  He 
could  also  hope  for  assignments  to  the  United  States  or 

Europe,  to  attend  various  military  courses  (although  these 
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were  also  highly  competitive  assignments) . 
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Modernization  of  equipment  was  helped  tremendously  by 
the  grant  aid  Chile  received  in  the  immediate  post-war 
years.  That,  and  other  military  assistance  enabled  the 
military  to  modernize  its  forces  insofar  as  equipment  and 
training  were  concerned.  This  initial  modernization  was 
hurt  as  time  passed  and  the  equipment  became  obsolescent  or 
obsolete.  By  the  time  that  happened,  the  grant  aid  program 
had  effectively  ended:  between  1965-1970,  excess  defense 
articles  delivery  to  Chile  was  less  than  700,000  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars — at  a  time  when  a  modern  medium  tank  might  cost 
92 

$300,000.  The  rising  technical  cost  of  modern  equipment 

led  to  a  gradual  technical  deterioration  as  the  military 

could  buy  fewer  items  for  their  money.  The  problem  was 

heightened  by  a  continuing  reduction  in  the  military  budget 

from  a  high  in  1944  of  28.9  percent  of  the  total  budget, 
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to  9.1  percent  in  1965.  This  budget  decline  also  slowed 
military  pay  increases,  and  with  inflation,  reduced  many  of 
the  lower  ranking  military  to  a  basic  survival  situation 
where  housing,  clothing,  education,  et  cetera,  were  con¬ 
cerned.  The  growth  of  the  army  overall  was  not  keeping  up 

with  the  growth  of  the  civilian  population  and  began  to  be 
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of  concern  among  Chilean  military  leaders. 

Nunn  cites  the  possible  importance  of  the  positions  of 
Minister  of  Defense  and  Army  Commander-in-Chief  (CINC)  in 
the  military's  maintaining  a  strictly  professional  posture. 
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The  Ministry  of  Defense  acts  as  a  basic  ingredient  in  the 
government.  If  he  is  a  civilian,  the  chances  are  that 
military  influence  is  not  cohesive  or  strong.  If  he  is  an 
officer  (or  even  a  retired  officer) ,  then  military  influ¬ 
ence  ,  or  the  need  for  support  of  the  military  at  any  given 
time,  is  probably  greater.  Civilian  ministers  are  preferred 
simply  because  they  are  not  military  officers,  and  thus 
would  be  less  inclined  to  favor  one  Service  or  branch  over 
another.  Since,  in  Chile,  they  do  not  have  internal  au¬ 
thority  over  the  military,  the  military  is  able  to  retain 
a  measure  of  autonomy.  They  are  also  a  buffer  between  the 
executive  or  other  direct  political  influence,  and  the 
military . 

The  Army  CINC  is  appointed  by  the  president.  He  is 
the  key  position  in  the  army,  and  represents  it.  The  pres¬ 
ident  can,  through  a  wise  choice,  select  an  officer  (he  must 
be  a  senior  officer,  although  he  is  normally  the  senior 
officer)  with  whom  he  can  work,  if  the  senior  officer  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  president  has  to  remember,  however, 
that  his  choice  has  to  be  able  to  maintain  discipline  within 
the  army,  and  (until  1973)  that  he  should  be  committed  to 
civilian  control. 

Thus,  the  president  could  help  maintain  good  control 
of,  and  relations  with,  the  army  (and  the  other  services) 
through  picking  the  right  men  for  Defense  and  Army  CINC. 


From  1932  to  1973,  the  majority  of  Chilean  Defense  Ministers 
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were  civilians. 

Ideologically  speaking,  the  military  also  remained 
essentially  unstirred  until  the  1970-1973  period.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  articles  in  MECH*  in  the  1930s 
showed  little  interest  in  extraprofessional  matters.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1937,  MECH  began  to  deal  with  a  wider  range  of 
international  subjects,  but  articles  dealing  with  Chile 
itself  were  rarely  more  than  purely  technical  ones.  From 
1938  to  1944,  its  articles  were  very  nationalistic,  but  not 
exceptionally  critical  of  the  state  or  society.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  Cold  War,  articles  appeared  which  saw  the 
army  as  having  a  role  to  play  in  such  areas  as  economic  and 
industrial  development,  but  there  were  still  few  comments 
on  politics  or  democracy.  Technical  articles  were  still 
the  most  numerous  by  far.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  some 
articles  were  published  which  dealt  with  geopolitics  and 
economic  development,  but  expressing  no  ideology.  From  1932 

to  1970,  the  military  viewed  itself  in  the  most  narrow  sense 
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of  having  its  mission  as  national  defense. 


*It  should  be  remembered  that  articles  in  MECH  are 
not  just  individual  writers'  opinions.  The  articles  are 
selected  by  a  board  of  editors,  and  often  express  instruc¬ 
tion  received  or  thoughts  engendere '  in  military  schooling. 
The  mere  fact  they  are  published  i*-1'  seated  what  has  been 
considered  worthy  of  further  dissemination. 
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One  train  of  ideological  thought  did  exist  through¬ 
out  the  period  (which  was  a  common  one)  but  was  not  one  which 
was  actively  developed  by  the  military  itself.  It  was  more 
of  a  reactive,  anti-ideology,  and  it  was  anti-Marxism. 

Marxism  represented  a  threat  through  its  very  philosophy, 
not  only  to  the  military,  but  also  because  the  military  saw 
Marxism  to  be  anti-nationalism.  This  attitude  was  reinforced 
by  the  United  States'  stand  on  the  subject,  and  by  Castro's 

rise  in  Cuba  and  Ernesto  Che  Guevara's  activity  in  Bolivia. 
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It  formed  a  base  which  helped  lead  to  the  1973  coup. 

On  11  September  1973,  the  military  seized  control 
of  the  government.  What  that  seizure  meant,  and  means,  is 
still  being  disputed.  The  question  which  is  to  be  answered 
is  why  a  military  which  had  not  been  actively  involved  in 
politics  for  forty-one  years  would  do  so  with  such  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Much  of  the  why  lies  in  behavioral  factors  upon 
the  military,  not  in  their  professionalization,  and  will  be 
treated  in  a  later  section. 

Further  Professionalization  in  Peru 

From  World  War  II  to  1968,  the  development  of  the 
Peruvian  military  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
Chile.  Its  major  difference  is  the  development  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  powerful  ideology,  which  culminated  in  the 


events  of  1968. 
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Within  the  institution,  the  framework  developed 
in  a  way  remarkably  similar  to  the  Chilean  institution. 
Promotions  became  more  regulated;  rotation  of  assignments 
became  the  standard;  attendance  at  foreign  schools  (both 
military  and  civilian)  continued.  Officers  even  served  as 
observers  during  the  conflicts  in  Indochina  and  Algeria. 

Grant  aid,  along  with  foreign  military  sales  helped  (ini¬ 
tially)  to  modernize  the  military,  but  the  same  problems  with 
cost  of  replacement  occurred  when  it  became  obsolescent  or 
obsolete,  and  led  to  a  feeling  of  frustration  in  that  the 
military  began  to  feel  that  modern  high-technology  warfare 
was  literally  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  country  (in  terms 
of  money) ,  despite  education  or  professionalism. 

This  frustration  became  circular,  as  the  military 
began  to  try  to  make  up  in  education  what  it  lacked  in  equip¬ 
ment.  Education,  in  fact,  became  perhaps  more  important  than 
it  was  in  Chile,  as  promotion  grew  to  be  directly  linked  to 
the  training  system:  educational  activity  and  achievement 

became  a  base  of  "a  rationalized  bureaucratic  structure 

9  8 

without  parallel  even  in  the  major  military  powers." 

What  they  began  to  lack  in  terms  of  equipment,  they  tried 

to  make  up  in  education  and  professionalism,  especially  in 
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the  technical  services. 

This  further  emphasis  served  to  make  the  military 
officer  feel  more  the  equal  of  his  counterparts  in  the 
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civilian  professions:  he  no  longer  felt  dominated  or  even 
intimidated  by  them  due  to  education,  pedigree,  or  power, 
as  he  felt  his  were  more  than  equal. 

This  shift  in  aid  from  the  United  States  from 
concentrating  on  hemispheric  defense  to  counter-insurgency 
and  civic  action  (internal  security)  was  seen  as  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  military.  The  shift  from  providing  conventional 
warfare  materiel  came  at  a  time  when  World  War  II-vintage 
equipment  was  becoming  obsolete.  The  change  in  emphasis 
also  seemed  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  military  as  an 
institution  as  regarding  their  primary  mission:  external 
defense.  Peruvian  officers  thus  saw  less  chances  for  equip¬ 
ment  upgrading  at  a  time  when  it  became  sorely  needed;  they 
also  perceived  the  counter-insurgency  doctrine  as  making 

them  only  a  special  police  force.  Both  ideas  were  anathe- 
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ma . 

At  the  same  time  this  was  happening,  however, 

there  were  currents  stirring  within  the  military  which 

offset  a  growing  bitterness  about  the  United  States  policy, 

and  which  Mendoza  calls  "integral  reaction"  ("reaccion  in- 
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tegral").  From  the  end  of  World  War  II  on,  the  Peruvian 

military  developed  an  ideology  as  it  turned  from  viewing 
itself  in  the  traditional  caretaker  role  to  one  of  having 
importance  in  formulating  national  policy.  Until  1950, 
the  military  had  lacked  any  pretensions  to  any  other  than 
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the  traditional  role,  due  mainly  to  institutional  weakness: 
there  was  no  organization  which  looked  upon  national 
development  as  part  of  the  military's  function.  But  in 
1950,  the  Centro  de  Altos  Estudios  Militares  (CAEM)  was 
formed,  and  the  military's  view  of  itself  began  to  change.'1'03 

The  CAEM  was  created  on  14  July  1950.  It  owed 
its  existence  to  the  Escuela  Superior  de  Guerra's  (ESG) 
realization  in  the  1940s  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  center 
or  school  for  strategic  studies  (the  ESG  functioned  as  a 
General  Staff  College) .  The  ESG  felt  that  no  common  doc¬ 
trine  existed  for  the  solution  of  strategic  problems.  It 
also  saw  the  need  to  break  Peruvian  dependence  on  foreign 
influences  in  order  to  formulate  its  own  national  doctrine 
according  to  Peru's  peculiar  political,  social,  economic, 
and  geographical  realities .  It  also  reflected  the  mili¬ 
tary's  desire  to  separate  further  the  military  from  the 
political  arena — the  ability  to  formulate  strategic  military 
doctrine  at  the  national  level  granted  a  greater  degree  of 
autonomy  while  it  also  acted  as  a  school  for  statesmen 
within  the  military.  This  last  especially  reflected  the 
military's  continuing  distrust  in  the  politicians'  ability 
to  guide  national  development.  Originally  based  on  the 

United  States  National  War  College,  the  CAEM  soon  began  to 
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go  its  own  way. 
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The  CAEM  began  as  an  institution  concerned  with 
national  defense  in  the  form  of  protection  from  external 
threats,  but  in  1958  it  began  to  be  increasingly  concerned 
with  what  its  then-Director  (General  Romero  Pardo)  called 
the  "general  well-being"  (bienestar ) .  According  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Romero  "war  is  only  a  moment  of  crisis,"  while  "the 
need  for  the  general  well-being  is  permanent."'*'^  More 
and  more,  the  CAEM  began  to  focus  on  the  national  poten¬ 
tial  and  development  of  the  country  by  means  of  realizing 
an  improvement  in  the  socioeconomic  spheres.  It  thus  began 
to  be  more  concerned  with  internal  rather  than  external 
problems.  In  1957,  15  percent  of  class  time  was  directed 

to  socioeconomic  problems.  It  was  47  percent  in  1959.  In 
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1971,  the  figure  was  still  20  percent.  This  reaction 

was  not  only  a  further  step  in  breaking  dependency,  but  also 
a  military  interpretation  of  the  nationalism  which  was 
then  in  a  renaissance  in  Peru.^^ 

In  the  1960s,  the  CAEM  began  to  devote  more  in¬ 
structional  time  to  internal  security,  partly  in  response 
to  the  shift  in  United  States  policy,  but  in  much  greater 
part  to  the  experience  of  the  Peruvian  military  itself. 

The  military  had  been  involved  in  various  types 
of  civic  action  programs  since  early  in  the  century — the 
frontier  programs  already  mentioned.  Iquitos  and  Tumbes 
Provinces  had  been,  in  fact,  initially  under  military 
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administration.  The  CAEM  1958  Selva  Plan  proposed  putting 
a  large  geographic  area  under  military  control  for  experi¬ 
ence  in  industrial  and  agricultural  development. 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  military  gained  practical 
experience  in  internal  security.  Between  1962-1965,  the 
army  was  involved  in  controlling  rural  guerilla  bands  as 
a  result  of  agrarian  rebellion.  Not  only  did  it  reveal 
the  difficulties  of  controlling  insurgency  with  conven¬ 
tional  forces,  but  it  revealed  to  many  officers  the  con¬ 
tinuing  dualism  of  their  contry.  Young  officers  had  al¬ 
ways  been  exposed  to  the  difference  between  a  modernizing 
coast  and  semi-feudal  highlands  as  a  result  of  first 
assignments  to  the  provinces.  The  1962-1965  campaigns, 
however,  exposed  officers  en  masse  to  such  things  as  debt 
servitude  (colonato)  and  land  tenure  problems.  For  them, 
social  theory  was  no  longer  something  seen  in  school:  it 
was  a  practical  point  now  coming  to  roost  in  the  bar¬ 
racks.  The  plight  of  the  indio  was  now  something  more 

tangible.  Other  disparities  were  seen  in  the  urban  immi- 
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grant  areas  in  the  large  cities. 

The  1962-1965  counter-guerilla  campaigns  also 
helped  solidify  opposition  to  an  already  hated  threat: 
radicalism  (especially  of  the  left)  and  Communism.  The 
military  had  been  fighting  radical  movements  since  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  eentury,  with  their  main  effort  directed 
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against  Haya  de  la  Torre  and  the  often  violent  APRA  (Alian- 

za  Popular  Revolucionaria  Americana)  Party.  In  fact,  it 

was  fear  of  the  APRA  gaining  power  that  was  one  of  the 
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principal  causes  for  the  military  coup  of  1962.  The 

activity  of  the  APRA  (who  also  tried  at  various  times,  with 

varying  amounts  of  success,  to  suborn  military  members), 

and  the  involvement  of  Communists  in  the  guerilla  bands 

were  seen  as  attempts  at  exploiting  weakness.  Both  of  the 

ideologies  involved,  and  the  fact  that  armed  violence  had 

occurred,  were  assaults  upon  the  very  roots  of  the  military 

as  traditionalists  and  the  controllers  of  the  means  of 
110 

coercion. 

Add  to  these  problems  economic  turmoil  and  poli¬ 
tical  party  in-fighting,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
military's  rising  ideology  also  showed  heavily  in  its  prin¬ 
cipal  journal,  the  Revista  Militar  del  Peru.  Stepan  notes 
that  while  between  1954-1957,  two  percent  of  its  articles 
dealt  with  extraprofessional  matters,  between  1963-1967, 
more  than  fifty  percent  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  inter¬ 
nal  war,  engineering  social  change,  sociopolitical  analy- 
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sis,  et  cetera. 

As  the  military  began  to  reinterpret  the  Peru¬ 
vian  reality  in  the  light  of  its  new  understanding,  the 
CAEM  apparently  began  to  realize  that  the  military  could 
never  divorce  itself  from  politics.  In  1963,  it  published 
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a  treatise  which  stated: 

The  sad  and  desperate  truth  is  that  in  Peru,  the  real 
powers  are  not  the  Executive,  the  legislature,  the 
Judicial  (system),  or  the  Electorate,  but  the  lati¬ 
fundists,  the  exporters,  the  bankers,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (U.S.)  investors . 

In  1967,  General  Edgardo  Mercado  Jarrin  stated  that  Peru's 

national  weakness  lay  in  broad  organizational,  economic, 
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technological,  and  political  elements.  The  CAEM  was 

teaching  the  "need  to  enter  into  the  field  of  general 
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politics  of  the  State"  to  right  Peru's  wrongs. 

And  in  1968,  the  Peruvian  military  began  the 
Peruvian  Revolution.  .  .  , 
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Comparison  of  the  Two  Militaries  after  World  War  II 


The  Chilean  and  Peruvian  armies  displayed  many  of 
the  same  similarities  in  their  development  after  World  War 
II  as  they  did  before  the  War.  Their  differences  were  also 
as  striking. 

In  terms  of  professionalization,  their  paths  were 
almost  equal:  the  institutional  framework  was  strengthened, 
as  officer  assignments,  rotation  policy,  educational  require 
ments ,  et  cetera,  were  further  standardized.  Both  countries 
benefitted  greatly  from  the  military  assistance  program 
immediately  after  World  War  II  in  terms  of  equipment  modern¬ 
ization,  and  some  training. 
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In  terms  of  other  influence,  however,  the  United 
States  was  seen  as  less  useful,  especially  in  Peru.  Al¬ 
though  the  United  States  was  seen  as  the  most  modern,  pro¬ 
fessional  army,  with  much  to  teach,  the  United  States 
government's  use  of  aid  to  attempt  to  force  its  strategic 
policies  upon  the  two  countries  was  resented.  This  was 
especially  true  in  Peru,  whose  developing  military  ideology 
and  nationalism  began  to  run  counter  to  U.S.  desires  (even 
though,  paradoxically,  at  a  time  when  Peru  was  herself  hav¬ 
ing  internal  security  problems) ,  and  which  would  eventually 
cause  Peru  to  seek  aid  from  more  varied  suppliers  (the 
famous  case  of  the  refusal  by  the  United  States  to  sell  F-5 
aircraft  as  too  advanced  was  the  precipitating  cause.)115 
In  Chile,  the  much  narrower  view  of  mission,  lack  of  ideol¬ 
ogy,  and  lesser  autonomy,  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
for  that  reaction. 

United  States  military  missions  were  important  in 
arranging  the  administrative  end  of  military  aid,  but  were 
less  influential  in  affecting  the  two  militaries,  as  they 
encountered  the  already-internalized  French  and  German 
attitudes  (as  adapted  by  Chile  and  Peru) .  The  already- 
professionalized  Chilean  and  Peruvian  officer's  corps  were 
less-readily  influenced  than  were  the  once-amateur  organi¬ 
zations  that  Koerner  and  Clement  had  encountered.  Little 
reference  is  found  regarding  the  spread  of  internal  U.S. 
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Army  ideology  and  attitudes,  versus  political  involvement 
except  at  the  strategic  policy  level,  while  the  influence 
of  German  and  French  ideology  earlier  is  clear.  Primary- 
source  research  might  cast  more  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  greatest  change  between  the  two  militaries 
is  in  the  development  of  an  internal  ideology.  Once  burned 
by  their  1924-1932  experience,  the  Chilean  Army  developed  a 
narrow,  strictly  professional  view  until  1970-1973.  It  is 
questionable,  even  now,  that  the  1973  coup  was  ideological, 
rather  than  defensive.  The  Peruvian  Army , however ,  defi¬ 
nitely  developed  an  ideology,  which  not  only  saw  them  as 
actively  involved  in  nation-building,  but  also  in  politics, 
as  an  institution. 

A  comparison  of  the  Janowitz-Lieuwen-Huntington 
definitions  reveals  much  the  same  as  the  previous  one  did 
(Figures  4-6). 

Again,  in  terms  of  profession  and  professionali¬ 
zation,  the  two  are  markedly  alike;  but,  again,  in  terms  of 
professionalism,  the  military's  involvement  in  politics  is 
a  negative  mark. 

The  most  remarkable  point  about  the  development 
of  the  two  armies  during  the  period  is  that  they  traded 
positions  regarding  ideology.  In  the  earlier  period,  the 
Chilean  military  had  initially  developed  a  definite  inter¬ 
nal  ideology,  while  the  Peruvian  military  had  not;  in  the 
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later  period,  the  positions  were  reversed.  The  main  thread 
of  ideological  thought  of  the  military  as  nation-builders 
was  remarkably  the  same;  however,  the  Peruvian  Army's  was 
much  more  institutionalized  (thanks  in  great  part  to  the 
coalescing  force  of  the  CAEM,  an  educational  institution 
which  Chile  lacked) ,  and  resulted  in  an  institutional  coup, 
rather  than  a  more  personalized  one  (albeit  with  widespread 
support)  such  as  the  earlier  ones  in  Chile. 

MILITARY  ACTIVITY  VERSUS  PERCEIVED  THREATS 

Thus  far,  discussion  about  the  military  in  Chile 
and  Peru  has  focused  upon  professionalization:  how  and 
why  the  military  professionalized,  and  some  of  the  effects 
of  that  professionalization.  That  discussion  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  explain  fully  why  the  military  in  the  two  countries 
has  or  has  not  acted  the  way  it  does  (or  does  not) .  This 
section  will  explore  the  why  of  military  activity,*  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  applied  to  extraprofessional  activity  (in  this 
case  especially,  political  activity)  by  the  military.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  however,  there  are  other  factors  which  influence 
the  military  which  either  have  not  been  discussed,  or  which 
need  further  explanation. 

*It  should  be  understood  that  this  represents  only 
an  initial  attempt.  Far  more  specific  data  is  needed  before 
any  type  of  definitive  explanation  is  possible. 
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Attitudinal  Behavior 


Such  matters  as  economic  crises,  personalismo , 
political  instability,  et  cetera,  have  long  been  under¬ 
stood  as  precipitating  causes  of  coups;  however,  many  of 
the  precipitating  causes  reflect  military  reaction  to  much 
more  deeply-felt  military  attitudes . These  attitudes 
reflect  the  political  sociology  of  the  military.  They 
include 


the  organizational  features  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment,  the  officer's  class  backgrounds,  their  present 
class  and  status  positions,  their  inherited  member¬ 
ships  in  religious,  racial,  linguistic,  and  ethnic 
segments,  the  education  and  training  that  turns  them 
into  professional  soldiers,  and  the  socialization  pat¬ 
terns  that  engender  certain  attitudes  toward  politics 
and  government .117 


Officer  Class  Backgrounds 


The  relationship  between  the  officer  class  and 
the  oligarchy  when  officers  were  mostly  from  the  oligarchy 
has  been  explored  previously,  as  has  the  importance  of 
establishing  the  military  as  a  profession  of  the  middle 
class.  The  change  of  the  officer  corps  to  a  largely  middle- 
class  group  affected  it  in  that  it  began  to  lead  them  to 
act  more  in  line  with  middle-class  interests. 

This  change  functions  along  several  lines.  First, 
it  helps  to  break  the  ties  with  the  oligarchy  and  lessens 
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the  likelihood  of  the  military  being  merely  the  oligarchy's 
watchdog.  Second,  it  also  may  predispose  the  military  to  a 
politicized  lower-class  wanting  a  greater,  more  active  role 
in  society,  as  their  goals  may  be  contrary  to  middle-class 
interests.  Last,  it  may  be  precisely  because  the  middle- 
class  is  in  the  objective  and  subjective  middle  that  officers 
may  tend  to  represent  its  interests.  The  true  effect  of 
this  is  difficult  to  determine,  however,  as  the  1968  Peru¬ 
vian  and  the  1973  Chilean  coups  did  not  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  middle-class  interests.  Added  to  this  is  the  loyalty 
which  an  officer  feels  to  the  military:  his  view  of  be¬ 
longing  to  a  societal  elite  may  predispose  him  to  acting 
along  military  interest  lines  above  all  others  (again,  as 
in  1968  and  1973;  Nunn,  especially,  explores  this  in  regards 
to  Chile  in  1973).  This  is  especially  true  where,  as  in 

Chile  and  Peru,  the  officer  corps  is  largely  from  one 

1 18 

societal  segment  (middle-class,  Catholic,  mestizo). 

Hansen  points  out  that,  in  the  Chilean  Army,  a 
perceived  decline  in  the  military’s  prestige  and  relative 
societal  position  due  to  its  lessened  desirability  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  terms  of  low  salaries  and  slow  promotions  may 
very  well  have  been  a  factor  in  the  military's  reorienta¬ 
tion  prior  to  1973. 
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Organizational  Features 


The  Chilean  and  Peruvian  military  approximate  the 
ideal  type  of  bureaucracy  as  formulated  by  Weber.  They  are 
characterized  by  standardized,  achievement-based  promotions, 
a  commitment  to  the  rationality  principle  for  making  deci¬ 
sions,  and  a  strictly-ordered  hierarchy  (as  are  most  mili¬ 
tary  organizations).  The  military  differs  from  other 
large  bureaucracies  in  the  strength  and  forcefulness  of 
these  points. 

In  the  military,  such  things  as  personal  friend¬ 
ship,  family  connections,  et  cetera,  may  be  of  some  use  in 
gaining  specific  assignments;  they  are  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  promotion.  The  rationality  principle  is  enforced 
by  a  mission  orientation;  individual  preferences,  values, 
or  concerns  often  have  to  be  ignored  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  mission,  based  upon  the  most  efficient,  quickest  means 
for  that  accomplishment.  The  hierarchical  structure  func¬ 
tions  as  an  imperative;  since  the  end  goal  of  the  military 
is  victory  in  combat,  central  command  and  control,  as  well 
as  strict  obedience  to  all  orders,  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  forceful  commitment  to  this  structure  func¬ 
tions  as  an  underlying  cause  in  military  attitudes  toward 
civilians.  Promotion  through  favoritism/nepotism,  compro¬ 
mise  which  threatens  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission, 
voting  on  decisions,  disobedience,  considerations  of  the 
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need  to  remain  popular  (such  as  to  stay  in  political  office) , 

are  all  foreign  to  the  military  view,  and  are  seen  as  weak- 
120 

nesses . 

The  Military  as  Professionals 

Military  officers  are  professionals  in  the  sense 
of  other  professions:  they  highly  value  autonomy,  exclusive¬ 
ness,  and  expertise.  Autonomy  is  of  extreme  concern:  mili¬ 
tary  functions  belong  to  the  military  alone;  it  alone  has 
the  right  to  order  itself  internally,  to  set  criteria  for 
promotions,  to  decide  what  should  be  in  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  Autonomy  also  means  freedom  from  civilian 
interference  within  the  military.  Exclusiveness  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  military  has  no  rivals  in  their  mission 
of  alone  having  the  right  to  bear  arms  for  defense  of  the 
nation.  Expertise  means  the  military  has  achieved  specific 
levels  of  attainment  in  all  the  administrative  and  tactical 
operations  relating  to  its  mission.  Expertise  is  gained 
through  standard  training  programs  and  carefully  evaluated 
field  exercises.  As  has  been  seen,  infringements  upon  these 

areas  generate  strong  feelings  within  the  military,  while 

121 

respect  for  them  lessens  those  feelings. 
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Political  Attitudes 

The  military's  political  attitudes  have  a  singu¬ 
larly  important  effect  upon  their  actions.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  attitudes  revolve  around  political  order, 
political  activity,  and  the  governing  of  states.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  them  is  found  almost  only  in  the  officer  corps. 

Political  order  is  exceptionally  important.  In¬ 
dividuals  or  institutions  which  permit  or  foster  political 
disorder  are  seen  as  dangerous,  and  condemned.  Shaped  by 
their  own  forceful  hierarchical  relations,  the  military 
transfers  their  beliefs  to  the  civilian  world.  Military 
discipline  translates  itself  into  a  belief  for  political 
order,  and  any  threat  to  this  order  becomes  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  There  is  also  a  fear  that  disorder  in  the  political 

world  will  go  so  far  as  to  require  the  military  to  be  in- 

122 

volved  as  policemen,  a  role  which  is  seen  as  demeaning. 

Military  attitudes  toward  political  activity 

123 

are  that  it  is  seen  to  be  overly  self serving.  Common 

beliefs  hold  that  "politics  is  'dissension';  or  'corrupt'; 

and  the  expression  of  political  opinion  is  ' insubordina- 
124 

tion.'"  Political  parties  and,  thus,  politicians,  are 

harbingers  of  political  disunity.  Mass  participation  is 
even  more  threatening  as  it  is  seen  as  overly  emotional, 
selfish,  and  given  to  excesses.  These  negative  attitudes 
have  their  bases  in  the  importance  of  hierarchy  and 
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cohesiveness.  These  are  seen  as  important  characteristics 
of  the  military,  and  thus  should  be  just  as  important  to 
civilians.  Individual  and  group  interests  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  greater  will,  just  as  differences  within 
society  should  not  give  way  to  a  divided  society. 

The  governmental  process  itself  is  also  a  concern. 
The  military's  essentially  apolitical  view  of  the  process 
leads  to  a  concept  that  decision-making  should  be  done 
without  politicking.  There  is  no  need  for  partisan  be¬ 
havior,  bargaining,  or  compromise,  as  these  are  not  only 

distasteful  courses  to  follow,  but  are  also  seen  as  damag- 

125 

ing  to  the  public  interest. 

The  final  view  of  democracy  often  equates  to  it 
being  "tedious,  divisory,  corrupt,  oligarchic,  exploiting, 

126 

personalistic  .  .  .  disordered,  antipatriotic , "  et  cetera. 


Rather  than  the  officer's  political  attitudes 
being  separate  and  thus  unsupportive  of  each  other 
.  .  .  [they]  form  a  mutually  reinforcing  pattern. 
Each  of  the  three  attitudes  implies,  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  other  two.  For  example,  the  strong 
preference  for  an  apolitical  government  helps  induce 
a  negative  attitude  toward  political  activity,  since 
the  latter  invariably  allows  partisanship  competi¬ 
tion,  and  conflict  to  affect  governmental  decisions. 
Similarly,  the  pronounced  sensitivity  of  political 
activity  which  frequently  results  in  disorderly 
politics . 127 


The  points  just  outlined  reflect  sociological 
attitudes  of  the  military.  They  reflect  the  bases  from 
which  the  military  is  predisposed  to  act  in  certain  ways. 


- 
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They  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  military's  acting  to 
accomplish  certain  goals,  which  is  essentially  the  next 
step  in  the  why  of  extraprofessional  activities.  In  other 
words,  motivations  for  specific  involvement  now  need  to  be 
discussed.  As  an  example,  dislike  of  political  disorder 
may  incline  the  military  to  take  steps  to  reestablish  order 
(attitude),  but  if  they  do  so,  what  do  they  intend  exactly 
to  accomplish  (motivation) ? 

Motivational  Behavior 

Nordlinger  lists  three  major  areas  as  motives: 

(1)  defense  or  enhancement  of  the  military's  corporate 

interests;  (2)  lower-class  politicization;  (3)  civilian 

128 

government  performance  failures. 

Corporate  Interests 

The  military's  corporate  interests  are  broken 
into  four  areas:  (1)  budgetary  support;  (2)  autonomy; 

(3)  the  absence  of  rivals;  (4)  the  survival  of  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

Budgetary  support  is  a  powerful  motivating  fac¬ 
tor  for  extraprofessional  activity.  Not  only  would  the 
military  be  incapable  of  accomplishing  its  major  missions 
without  adequate  resources,  they  also  affect ^the  material 
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well-being  of  the  military  establishment,  insofar  as  sala¬ 
ries,  retirement  benefits,  housing  and  other  benefits.  The 
size  of  the  budget  reflects  the  relative  power  and  prestige 
of  the  military:  a  large  budget  (or  budget  increases) 
reflects  a  military  which  has  the  support  of  its  government; 
small  or  decreased  ones  are  signs  that  the  influence  of  the 
military  is  considered  less  important.  Military  self-percep¬ 
tions  as  modern,  professional  institutions  are  also  affected 
by  budget  sizes.  Having  enough  funds  to  purchase  modern 
equipment,  conduct  military  research,  or  even  upgrade  mili¬ 
tary  installations  means  that  the  military  can  stay  a  modern, 
professional  one.  Denial  of  funds  for  this  may  not  only  hurt 
a  country's  capability  to  defend  itself,  but  may  also  affect 
the  military's  perception  of  its  ability  to  do  so  (even  if 
the  material  capability  is  not  truly  reduced) .  It  is  not 
coincidence  that  every  civilian  government  which  decreased 
the  budget  of  the  Peruvian  Army  between  1912  and  1964  was 
overthrown,  in  spite  of  increases  in  absolute  budget  sizes. 

In  fact,  the  1948  coup  was  partially  explained  as  being  the 

result  of  a  one-third  force  reduction  (for  economic  rea- 

,  129 
sons) . 

Military  autonomy  has  already  been  discussed  under 
attitudinal  behavior  as  predisposing  the  military  to  seek 
or  protect  it.  Specific  threats  to  autonomy  (especially 
in  internal  military  affairs)  create  great  motives  for 


....  --  . .  : 
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intervention,  even  if  they  are  only  relatively  minor  intru¬ 
sions.  Civilian  trespass  is  seen  as  a  specific  threat  to 
professional  competence  and  self-image.  If  political  cri¬ 
teria  begin  to  replace  professional  ones,  the  very  hier¬ 
archical  structure  is  threatened,  with  a  resulting  loss  in 
discipline  and  cohesiveness,  as  the  political  officers  and 
professional  officers  dispute  control.  The  Linea  Recta 
(Straight  Line)  imbroglio  of  1955  shows  the  sensitivity  of 
the  military  to  its  autonomy.  At  a  tea  with  then-President 
Carlos  Ibanez  of  Chile,  fifty-eight  officers  proposed  re¬ 
tirement  of  all  officers  who  would  not  swear  loyalty  to  the 
President  (as  opposed  to  the  Constitution) ,  and,  if  needed, 
support  for  measures  by  him  to  restore  social  order  and 
economic  stability  (whether  unconstitutional  or  not) .  When 
Ibanez  reinstated  four  officers  known  to  support  him  (after 
they  had  been  retired  in  due  course)  and  retired  several 
others  known  to  be  critical  of  him,  the  ensuing  argument 
between  Ibanistas  and  non-Ibanistas  led  to  denunciations, 
forced  retirements,  and  reassignments,  and  affected  not  only 
the  military,  but  Ibanez's  position.  Ibanez  tried  to  control 
the  movement  through  his  supporters  in  the  military,  but  when 
the  matter  became  public,  withdrew  entirely. 

The  third  and  fourth  areas  (the  absence  of  rivals 
and  military  survival)  center  around  the  existence  of  a 
militia-type  organization  under  civilian  control.  A  militia 


is  almost  as  dangerous  as  political  interference.  It  ques¬ 
tions  the  military's  ability  to  defend  the  Constitution  and 
the  nation,  and  weakens  its  monopoly  on  the  means  of  coer¬ 
cion.  It  is  also  seen  as  an  organization  which  can  become 
a  political  tool  for  divisiveness;  its  requirements  for  sup¬ 
port  may  lead  to  reductions  in  the  military  budget;  and  it 
is  often  seen  as  an  amateur  (and,  therefore,  questionable 
and  dangerous)  organization.  It  may  also  be  a  sign  that 
the  military,  as  an  institution,  is  replaceable.  The  Mili- 
cia  Republicana  (Republican  Militia)  of  Chile,  from  1932  to 
1936,  epitomizes  the  militia  problem.  Initially  a  secret 
organization,  its  open  support  of  President  Alessandri;  its 
open  maneuvers  by  almost  2,000  men  in  1932;  and  the  channel¬ 
ling  to  it  of  surplus  army  equipment  ignited  all  the  fears 

outlined  above.  Not  until  its  disbanding  in  1936  did  the 
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military  feel  unthreatened. 


Lower-Class  Politicization 


Lower-class  politicization  is  also  seen  as  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous.  It  represents  the  emergence  of  another 
set  of  political  interest  groups  (and  contenders  for  power) , 
and  other  competitors  for  public  funds  in  the  form  of  wel¬ 
fare  programs  (and/or  agrarian  reform  programs,  et  cetera). 
Cuba  served  as  an  object  example  of  the  threat  of  lower- 
class  power  to  the  military  institution:  Castro's  initial 


urn 
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dismantling  of  the  regular  army  spoke  volumes  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  politicization.  Additionally,  lower-class  poli¬ 
ticization  poses  the  same  type  of  threat  to  middle-class 
interests,  and  thus  possibly  to  the  military  again,  insofar 
as  it  may  or  may  not  represent  those  interests  (this  is  over 
and  above  its  own  specific  military  interests).  Both  Chile 
and  Peru  experienced  politicized  lower  classes  during  this 
period.  The  APRA  in  Peru  was  especially  dangerous  in  its 
early  years,  as  it  initially  did  call  for  the  destruction 
of  the  military.  The  massive  urban  worker  support  for 
Allende  between  1970-1973  (and  the  arming  of  them)  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  contributing  factor  to  the  1973  coup.  In  both 
cases,  not  only  did  the  politicization  reflect  the  fears 

listed  above,  but  it  also  struck  a  discordant  note  in  the 
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military's  desire  for  public  order. 

Government  Failures 

Government  performance  failures  fall  into  several 
types:  (1)  illegal  actions;  (2)  economic  declines;  (3) 

the  rise  of  violence  and  disorder;  (4)  legitimacy  defla¬ 
tions. 

Illegal  actions  and  economic  declines  are  almost 
self-explanatory.  As  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution  and 
nation,  the  military  perceives  such  matters  as  illegal  acts, 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  or  other  laws, 
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laxness  in  law  enforcement  in  allowing  widespread  corruption, 
and  failure  of  economic  programs  (especially  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  committed  to  growth,  which  then  does  not  occur)  as 
threats  to  the  fabric  of  the  public  good. 

Disorder  and  violence  not  only  grate  upon  the  mili¬ 
tary's  attitudinal  commitment  to  order  and  discipline;  they 
cause  problems  when  (or  if)  the  military  is  called  in  to 
reestablish  order,  as  the  situation  is  then  seen  as  a  sign 
of  essential  government  incompetence. 

Legitimacy  deflations  arise  when  portions  of  the 
populace  (of  varying  sizes  or  interests)  come  to  believe 
that  they  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  government.  Legitimacy 
deflations,  oddly  enough,  arise  from  the  three  areas  just 
mentioned.  In  fact,  large-scale  violence  and  disorder  often 
herald  the  start  of  a  deflation  of  legitimacy.  To  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  loss  of  this  legitimacy  is  more  often  a  facili¬ 
tator  for  action  than  a  motivation.  The  military  generally 
has  the  power  to  intervene  against  any  government,  legitimate 
or  not.  It  often  may  not  intervene  against  a  legitimate 
government  simply  due  to  morality,  since  they  probably  would 
then  be  seen  as  usurpers  (which  is  definitely  out-of-line 
with  their  guardian  role) ,  and  the  probability  of  widespread 
unrest  which  would  follow.  The  loss  of  legitimacy  allows 
the  military  more  freedom  to  act  in  their  guardian/nation- 
defender  role,  with  less  likelihood  of  large-scale  organized 


opposition.  The  possibility  of  a  fracturing  of  military 
cohesiveness  is  also  far  greater  in  a  legitimate-government 
overthrow.  (Examples  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  the 

case  studies,  below.) 

Of  the  three  types  of  motivation,  the  threat  to 
military  corporate  interests  is  the  most  powerful.  Thomp¬ 
son  conducted  a  study  of  229  coup  attempts  in  59  countries 

from  1946  to  1970.  Of  those,  approximately  23  percent  were 
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based  on  threats  to  corporate  interests. 

TWO  CASE  HISTORIES:  CHILE  AND  PERU 

We  have  seen  that  two  sets  of  factors  are  involved 
in  the  why  of  military  political  activity.  The  first  set 
is  attitudinal  behavior,  which  inclines  the  military  to 
act  in  a  certain  way.  The  second  set  of  factors  is  motiva¬ 
tional.  Based  on,  and  reinforced  by,  attitudinal  behavior, 
motivational  factors  lead  the  military  to  a  certain  course 
of  action  in  order  to  accomplish  a  certain  goal.  The  two 
sets  thus  move  from  the  general  to  the  specific. 

The  implementation  of  these  factors  may  lead  to 
completely  different  types  of  involvement  in  politics,  as 
the  studies  of  the  cases  of  Chile  and  Peru  will  show.  The 
coups  chosen  are  the  1973  coup  in  Chile  and  the  1968  one 
in  Peru.  They  have  been  chosen  as  they  represent  essen¬ 
tially  institutional  coups,  in  which  all  the  Services 
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participated,  with  institutional  backing,  as  opposed  to  a 
personalist  coup,  in  which  one  man,  backed  by  a  small  group, 
acted  (although  the  two  sets  of  factors  might  very  well 
apply  in  either  case) . 

The  Chilean  Coup 

The  failure  of  any  presidential  candidate  in  the 
election  of  1970  led  to  the  Congressional  choice  of  Salvador 
Allende  Gossens  as  President  of  Chile.  Although  Allende  was 
a  Marxist,  Army  Commander-in-Chief  Rene  Schneider  publicly 
supported  Allende  and  his  Unidad  Popular  Party  (UP) . 
Schneider,  an  anti-Marxist  by  inclination  and  background, 
had  little  objection  to  a  Marxist  government — as  long  as 
it  stayed  within  constitutional  bounds.  Although  many  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  military  held  other  views,  obedience,  discipline, 
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and  tradition  bound  them  to  support  Schneider. 

Allende  was  politically  committed  to  La  Via  Chi- 
lena  (The  Chilean  Road)  to  Socialism.  The  Chilean  Road 
envisioned  a  complete  restructuring  of  Chile's  political 
institutions,  judiciary  and  educational  systems,  and  eco¬ 
nomy  as  the  means  to  achieve  the  transition.  But  Allende 
was  a  minority  coalition  President.  From  the  start,  he 
began  to  experience  problems  in  Congressional  approval  of 
his  measures.  As  time  passed,  the  opposition-controlled 
Congress  became  more  intractable,  and  even  his  own  coalition 


began  to  experience  a  split.  Committed  to  radical  changes, 
Allende  ran  into  the  gradualism,  the  commitment  to  slow, 
moderate  change,  which  had  become  a  part  of  Chilean  poli¬ 
tics.  His  program  also  elicited  great  hostility  from  the 
upper,  and  especially,  the  middle  classes,  as  they  saw 
their  societal  position  threatened . 

Allende  began  his  Presidency  by  immediately  try¬ 
ing  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  military  through  such 
things  as  pay  raises,  modernization,  et  cetera,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  throughout  his  term.  His  assurances  of 
maintaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  government,  and 
his  pledge  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  workings  of  the 
military  helped  maintain  that  good  will.  Unfortunately,  the 
assassination  of  Schneider  in  October  1970  by  a  rightist 
group  (Patria  y  Libertad-Fatherland  and  Liberty)  aided  by 
United  States  groups,  cost  him  an  influential  leader  in  the 
military  establishment.  Although  General  Carlos  Prats  Gon¬ 
zalez,  Schneider's  successor,  continued  the  Schneider  Doc¬ 
trine  (now  the  Schneider-Prats  Doctrine) ,  the  death  of 
Schneider  allowed  the  easier  growth  of  two  schools  of 
thought  in  the  military.  One  school,  the  constitution¬ 
alists,  believed  in  supporting  the  government,  as  long  as 
it  remained  within  constitutional  bounds.  The  second  school, 
the  institutionalists,  believed  the  military  should  remain 
apart  from  the  government,  and  committed  solely  to  the 
military. 
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At  the  same  time  he  began  to  experience  difficulty 
politically,  Allende  found  his  economic  program  faltering. 
The  radical  changes  he  tried  to  implement  (income  redis¬ 
tribution,  nationalization,  et  cetera)  had  no  more  than 
short-term  beneficial  effects.  The  deteriorating  economic 
situation  was  emphasized  by  The  March  of  the  Empty  Pots  in 

1971,  when  thousands  of  women  from  all  classes  took  to  the 
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streets  to  complain  of  food  shortages. 

Army  institutionalists'  fears  of  Marxism  (as  a 
threat  to  the  institution)  were  fuelled  in  late  1971  when 
the  MIR  (Movimiento  Izquierdo  Revolucionario — Leftist  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Movement)  began  an  open,  coordinated  campaign  to 
persuade  Chilean  indigenes  to  seize  farms  and  timber  tracts. 

MIR  aircraft  hijackings  and  armed  violence  also  fed  military 
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fears  over  internal  order. 

In  1972,  the  picture  continued  to  be  gloomy. 
Allende  still  walked  the  narrow  line  of  constitutionality. 
Plagued  by  a  massive  strike  begun  by  truckers  resisting  a 
state-owned  trucking  industry--which  became  openly  politi¬ 
cal  when  opposition  parties  supported  it — Allende  was  forced 
to  declare  a  partial  state  of  emergency.  At  the  same  time, 
opposition  moves  to  impeach  four  cabinet  ministers  forced 
Allende  to  a  crucial  decision:  he  appointed  Flag  officers 
to  replace  three  of  them.  This  active  political  participa¬ 
tion  further  increased  institutionalist  fears. 
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Further  concern  occurred  over  the  appearance  of 
armed  groups  other  than  the  MIR.  Fed  in  part  by  arms  ship¬ 
ments  from  Cuba  (the  Marxist  state  in  the  Western  Hemisphere) , 
the  increase  in  parallel  armed  groups  threatened  the  military 
monopoly  of  weapons  at  the  same  time  it  indicated  rising 
disorder  and  polarization  in  society.*^® 

In  addition  to  the  economic  problems  caused  by  the 
truckers  strike  (the  loss  to  the  country  was  estimated  at 
$300  million) ,  inflation  posed  a  grave  problem,  foreign 
exchange  declined  (thanks  in  part  to  a  partial  economic 
blockade  by  the  United  States),  and  the  government's  ideo¬ 
logical  stance  and  nationalization  policies  dissuaded  for- 
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eign  investment. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  many  military  officers  felt 
that  Allende  was  using  the  military  to  sanctify  his  govern¬ 
ment.  They  saw  the  active  participation  of  officers  in  the 
cabinet  (and  others  in  nationalized  industries)  as  compro¬ 
mising  the  professional  character  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Constitutionalists  had  begun  to  see  Prats'  continued  poli¬ 
tical  involvement  with  dismay  (especially  when  he  began  to 

defend  the  Allende  regime)  and  felt  they  were  losing  their 
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greatest  supporter. 

The  year  1973  began  badly  for  the  government: 
in  the  March  parliamentary  elections,  it  failed  to  achieve 
a  majority,  confirming  the  impasse  between  the  President 


and  Congress.  In  fact,  the  UP  received  a  lower  percentage 
of  the  vote  than  it  had  in  either  1969  or  1971,  a  clear 
signal  of  loss  of  voter  approval.  In  May,  Allende  directly 
challenged  Congress  and  exacerbated  constitutionalist  con¬ 
cerns  when  he  declared  that  only  he  should  call  plebiscites 
in  the  future,  and  that  it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote 

by  Congress  to  override  his  veto  of  some  Congressional 
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nationalization  plans  opposed  by  him. 

Civilian  arming  and  violence  continued  to  rise. 
Shoot-outs  between  Communist  and  ultra-Right  groups  contin¬ 
ued;  a  military  patrol  exchanged  gunfire  with  the  Communist 
Party  Ramona  Parra  Brigade  at  Los  Cerrillos  airport  on  19 
June,  and  striking  miners  at  El  Teniente  copper  mines  were 
only  subdued  after  a  battle  with  police.  Armed  worker 
groups  sprang  up  in  the  industrial  areas  of  major  cities, 
while  other  groups  seized  factories  (at  Allende' s  direction) 
after  a  failed  coup  attempt  by  Colonel  Roberto  Souper  on 
29  June.  Rigorous  efforts  by  the  military  to  disband  or 
disarm  the  groups  were  not  completely  successful,  and  armed 
militia  groups  appeared  in  Santiago  suburbs  as  police  forces 
lost  the  ability  to  enforce  law  and  order. 

The  economic  situation  continued  to  worsen;  gal¬ 
loping  inflation  (estimated  at  323  percent  from  July  1972 
to  July  1973),  strikes,  and  general  deterioration  of  the 
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economy  raised  opposition  to  the  government  throughout 

.  _  144 

society. 

The  division  between  institutionalists  and  con¬ 
stitutionalists  came  to  a  head  when  societal  groups  began 
urging  the  Armed  Forces  to  intervene.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  a  resolution  in  mid-August  denouncing 

Allende  for  Constitutional  violations,  and  called  on  the 
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military  to  prevent  future  ones.  On  7  September,  a 

group  of  employer  organizations  asked  the  military  to  "adopt 

a  clear,  immediate,  and  definitive  attitude  in  defense  of 
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the  interests  of  our  fatherland  and  national  security. " 

The  final  blow,  perhaps,  was  the  combination  of 
the  obvious  complicity  of  Socialists  and  Communists  in  a 
plot  to  foment  a  mutiny  in  the  Navy,  and  the  discovery  of 
Plan  Zeta,  which  was  reported  to  be  a  plan  for  the  creation 

of  a  revolutionary  army  and  the  execution  of  leading  oppo- 
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sition  and  military  figures. 

Faced  with  political  strife,  widespread  violence 

and  disorder;  threats  to  its  own  survival;  called  upon  by 

society  to  intervene;  the  institutionalists  won  out  over 

the  constitutionalists,  and  a  military  junta  seized  control 

of  the  government  on  11  September  1973. 

An  analysis  of  the  Chilean  coup  based  on  Nord- 

linger's  categories  of  behavior  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 
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As  seen  in  Figure  7,  events  leading  to  the  1973 
coup  negatively  reinforced  almost  every  military  attitu- 
dinal  or  motivational  behavior  factor.  The  surprise  of 
the  coup  lies  not  in  it  having  occurred ,  but  in  it  having 
taken  so  long  to  do  so. 


The  Peruvian  Cout 


The  roots  of  the  1968  coup  lie  as  much  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  as  they  do  in  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  coup.  The  military's  long-standing 
hatred  of  the  APRA  set  it  against  the  party,  institutionally, 
until  well  into  the  1970s.  In  fact,  a  major  reason  for  the 

1962  coup  was  military  fear  of  APRA  control  of  the  govern- 

rnorl.  148 
ment . 

The  1962  coup  was  also  important  to  the  military 

as  an  institution.  The  junta  concept  of  one  officer  as 

President  depending  on  the  support  and  approval  of  all 

three  Service  Ministers  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force)  for  his 

actions  showed  the  military  had  found  a  way  to  fuse  its 

149 

military  and  political  roles. 

A 

When  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  was  elected  Presi¬ 


dent  in  1963,  it  initially  seemed  as  if  his  programs  were 
in  general  agreement  with  the  CAEM-directed  military  ideo¬ 
logy.  Belaunde  envisioned  a  country  in  which  the  Two 
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Perus — the  coast  and  the  sierra--would  each  contribute  to 
national  development. 


He  envisioned  a  genuinely  pluralistic  country  in 
which  the  coast  could  advance  with  its  westernized, 
capitalist  traditions  while  the  sierra  progressed 
through  its  at  least  semisocialistic  Inca  customs.  .  .  . 
Belaunde  seemed  to  feel  that  with  its  natural  poten¬ 
tial  for  growth,  the  coastal  population  was  already 
nearly  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  industrial  growth.  His  great  desire  was  to  have 
the  Indians  migrate  towards  the  East  and  colonize 
the  fertile  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  thereby 
bringing  new  land  under  cultivation  .  .  .  [thus 
hoping]  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  country's  chronic 
food  shortage.  .  .  .150 


Belaunde  also  proposed  supporting  this  idea,  and 

at  the  same  time,  opening  up  the  Eastern  Slope,  by  build- 
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ing  a  highway  in  the  eastern  foothills. 

Belaunde  had  promised  a  revolution  without  bullets 
throughout  his  campaign.  While  the  coastal-sierra  conjunc¬ 
tion  reflected  part  of  this,  other  programs  developed  the 
idea  further.  He  began  civic  action  programs  in  both  ur¬ 
ban  and  rural  areas,  using  the  military  in  several  of  them. 
He  committed  himself  to  dramatic  improvements  in  the  liter¬ 
acy  rate,  expanding  educational  opportunities  at  all  levels. 
He  also  directed  the  implementation  of  public  housing  pro¬ 
grams,  and  developed  a  system  of  health  clinics  in  the 
provinces.  He  also  attempted  implementation  of  an  ambitious 
agrarian  reform  program.  Enthusiasm  for  many  of  these 
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programs  was  high;  the  military  approved,  as  they  seemed 

.  152 

only  continuations  of  ideas  the  1962  junta  had  generated. 

Unfortunately,  these  programs  almost  immediately 
encountered  problems.  First,  they  were  enormously  expen¬ 
sive  (public  spending  jumped  from  14  billion  soles  to  30 
billion  during  his  term) .  This  increased  spending  in  the 
public  sector;  similar  increases  in  the  private  sector; 
and  Belaunde's  fiscal  policies  in  general,  places  the  sol 
under  heavy  pressure.  Inflation  mounted,  government  ex¬ 
penses  continued  to  exceed  incomes,  and  Peru's  trade  balance 
suffered.  In  1967,  the  government  was  forced  to  devalue  the 
sole  by  35  percent. 

In  addition,  Belaunde  had  begun  his  term  with  a 
coalition  platform,  and  without  a  majority  in  Congress. 

His  coalition  ran  into  immediate  opposition  over  the  agra¬ 
rian  reform  bill.  As  public  expenditures  mounted  and  the 
economy  began  to  decline,  opposition  to  the  government  be¬ 
came  more  pronounced  and  aggressive,  while  the  differences 

„  153 

in  Belaunde's  coalition  became  a  schism. 

Internal  security  was  threatened  by  the  guerilla 

activity  already  mentioned,  and  led  the  Minister  of  War  to 

154 

conclude  that  a  "latent  insurgency"  existed.  This  occu¬ 
pied  military  thought  during  the  remainder  of  Belaunde's 
tensure,  and  contributed  to  the  military's  thinking  the 
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government  was  unable  to  control  the  populace  the  way  it 

.  ..  155 

should. 

Normal  military  distrust  of  politicans  was 

heightened  by  APRA's  shifting  sands.  APRA  began  as  a 

radical  (but  not  Communist)  party.  With  the  growth  of 

Belaunde's  Accion  Popular  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  its 

domination  of  populism  was  greatly  weakened.  That,  and 

continual  harsh  opposition  by  the  military  led  it  to  begin 

to  change  its  views,  in  order  to  participate  in  politics 

at  all.  It  began  to  drift  to  the  Right,  until  it  found 

itself  temporarily  allied  with  the  ultra-Conservative  Union 
* 

Nacional  Odriista  (UNO)  and  the  oligarchy  during  Belaunde's 
term.  This  caused  severe  dissension  within  the  party: 
many  party  members  began  to  deplore  the  opportunism  of 
their  leaders.  Additionally,  APRA  had  been  the  birth  place 
of  many  Communist  movements  (such  as  Peru’s  MIR).  Toward 
the  end  of  Belaunde's  term,  the  APRA  and  UNO  split,  and 
APRA  began  to  redefine  its  position  again.  This  only  con¬ 
firmed  military  ideas  about  politics,  compromise,  oppor¬ 
tunism,  et  cetera.  Their  view  was  not  helped  by  the  fact 

that  Belaunde  was  going  through  nineteen  cabinets  in  order 
156 

to  survive . 

Belaunde's  relationship  with  the  military  had 
begun  well,  as  it  identified  with  many  of  his  programs. 
Although  the  military  share  of  the  budget  had  decreased 


slightly  in  terms  of  percentage,  its  dollar  amount  had  not 

157  •« 

decreased  significantly.  One  problem  was  that  Belaunde 

did  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  military's 
developed  ideology.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
military  commitment  to  independence  from  external  influ¬ 
ence.  (In  fact,  he  initially  looked  upon  the  coup  as  a 
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Rightist,  oligarchic-military  action).  This  misunder¬ 

standing  was  to  have  a  fatal  effect  on  his  government  dur¬ 
ing  the  International  Petroleum  Company  (IPC)  dispute. 

In  brief,  the  dispute  between  IPC  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  revolved  around  who  actually  owned  the  subsurface 
mineral  rights  of  the  IPC-run  La  Brea  oil  fields.  IPC 
believed  it  did.  The  government,  however,  maintained  that 
under  Peruvian  law,  subsurface  minerals  could  not  be  pri¬ 
vately  owned.  Therefore,  IPC  owed  back  taxes  on  the  oil 
already  taken  from  the  fields,  and  any  new  oil  taken  from 
them  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  national  property  according 
to  governmental  wishes.  The  argument  had  been  going  on 
since  the  early  1930s.  During  his  inaugural  address, 
Belaunde  promised  to  settle  the  dispute  within  ninety  days, 
but  the  argument  lasted  until  13  August  1968,  when  Belaunde 
announced  it  had  been  settled.  The  clauses  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  were  harshly  attacked  by  groups  throughout  the  nation 
as  being  unacceptable  and  disadvantageous  to  Peru:  contro¬ 
versy  was  so  strong  that  Edgardo  Seoane  (the  Number  Two  man 
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in  AP)  denounced  his  own  party  leader,  and  AP  split  into 

two  factions.  The  cabinet  resigned  on  2  October  in  an  act 

of  nonsupport,  and  faced  with  this  latest  sign  of  political 

incompetence  and  lack  of  national  pride,  the  military 
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staged  a  coup  early  on  3  October  1968. 

Nordlinger's  behavioral  factors  as  applied  to 
the  Peruvian  coup  are  shown  in  Figure  8 . 

Figure  8  immediately  shows  that  the  major  moti¬ 
vational  factors  affecting  military  reaction  to  Belaunde's 
government  were  governmental  failures.  Having  had  a  rea¬ 
sonable  success  with  the  junta  system  in  1962-1963,  the 
military — with  its  new  ideology  of  national  development — 
could  not  accept  the  civilian  government's  failure  in  the 
revolution  without  bullets.  In  large  part  conditioned  by 
the  CAEM,  the  experiences  in  the  guerilla  campaigns  of 
1965-1966  (when  the  nature  of  latent  insurgency  based  on 
social,  political,  and  economic  faults  was  first  seen) , 
and  by  political  incompetence,  the  military  struck  in 
order  to  achieve  the  revolution  without  bullets. 

Although  motivated  by  some  similar  factors  (such 
as  economic  decline  and  legitimacy  deflations) ,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  military  acted  to  make  a  revolution;  the  Chilean 
military  acted  to  make  a  counterrevolution. 
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CONCLUSION 

From  1886  to  1973,  the  military  in  Chile  under¬ 
went  a  period  of  professionalization;  Peru  did  the  same 
from  1896  to  1968.  Both  military  establishments  began  by 
contracting  individual  officers  from  European  armies  to 
help  develop  their  forces  into  modern  military  institu¬ 
tions.  By  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  both  Chile  and 
Peru  had  established  a  strong  institutional  framework  for 
their  armed  forces:  education,  promotion,  and  rotation 
of  assignments  were  more  or  less  standardized.  Between 
World  War  II  and  the  1968  (Peru)  and  1973  (Chile)  coups, 
this  framework  was  strengthened  so  that  new  officers  could 
see  where  their  choice  of  career  could  take  them.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  period,  the  sense  of  profession  was  strength¬ 
ened,  as  the  military  developed  more  sense  of  group  iden¬ 
tity,  increased  skill,  and  the  internal  administration  to 
serve  its  needs. 

The  initial  personal-type  missions  of  France  and 
Germany  helped  form  internal  attitudes  to  politics  and 
society  which  were  so  well-established  that  the  apolitical 
attitudes  of  the  United  States  military  missions  had  little 
effect.  Although  neither  the  Chilean  nor  the  Peruvian 
military  remained  politicized  during  the  entire  period, 
the  political  attitudes  of  their  French  and  German  mentors 
took  effective  root.  This  was  especially  true  in  Chile 


between  1920-1932,  and  in  Peru  between  1950-1968.  The 
Chilean  case  was  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  European 
thought  as  modified  internally  within  the  military.  The 
Peruvian  case  took  attitudes  which  were  already  inter¬ 
nalized,  added  their  view  of  United  States  strategic  con¬ 
cepts  and  arrived  at  its  idea  of  national  development. 

The  cases  are  markedly  similar  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  military's  importance  to  the  nation,  but 
Peru — through  the  CAEM — institutionalized  its  concept  to 
the  point  that  it  was  able  to  effect  an  institutional 
coup  from  its  ideology.  Chile's  lack  of  a  comparable 
development  left  its  military  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
between  1924-1932,  and  again  in  1973,  although  the  inter¬ 
nal  strengthening  of  the  military  itself,  along  with  the 
threat  of  a  revolution  and  civil  war,  helped  it  to  present 
a  more  united  front  in  1973. 

The  professionalization  of  the  military  in  both 
countries  led  to  the  development  of  behavioral  factors 
which  predisposed  the  organizations  to  act  in  certain  ways, 
or  to  achieve  certain  goals.  These  factors'  interactions 
with  societal  events,  situations,  or  attitudes  gave  rise 
to  the  strong  institutionalization  of  the  new  profession¬ 
alism  in  the  Peruvian  military,  and  were  of  overwhelming 
importance  in  the  decision  to  intervene  in  1968.  The 
Chilean  decision  was  based  less  on  the  ideology  of  national 


development  (as  it  had  no  CAEM  to  reinforce  the  idea) ,  but 
faced  a  much  graver  immediate  threat — one  which  undoubtedly 
helped  to  coalesce  attitudes. 

There  are  several  questions  which  remain  to  be 
answered,  and  for  which  only  primary  research  (for  the 
most  part)  can  provide  an  answer. 

First,  more  research  could  provide  more  knowledge 
of  what  the  French  and  German  governments  saw,  specifically 
could  be  gained  from  their  missions. 

Second,  a  thorough  comparison  of  articles,  in- 
house  journals,  and  other  writings  might  give  a  better 
perspective  into  the  why  of  the  contrast  between  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  military  ideology  of  the  1920s. 

Third,  a  comparison  of  internal  organizations 
(i.e.,  tactical  unit  organization,  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  army,  et  cetera)  during  the  European  and 
United  States  periods,  with  the  organizations  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  might  give 
further  insight  into  the  exact  depth  of  penetration  of 
foreign  influence  during  those  periods,  along  with  an  in¬ 
sight  on  how  internal  Peruvian  and  Chilean  views  modified 
those  organizations  for  local  conditions.  (For  example, 
United  States  army  equipment  is  made  to  operate  throughout 
greater  temperature  ranges  than  the  equipment  of  many  other 
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armies,  due  to  its  world-wide  mission,  and  need  to  withstand 
climatic  extremes .) 

Another  point  which  could  stand  clarification  is 
the  Chilean  coup.  The  1973  coup  was  the  first  instance  of 
an  institutional  coup  in  Chile.  Without  a  CAEM-type  insti¬ 
tution,  primary-source  research  might  reveal  in  clearer 
detail  what  forces  were  involved  in  instituting  that  type 
of  coup,  rather  than  a  more  personalistic  one.  Although 
the  sheer  institutional  development  of  the  military  pro¬ 
vides  part  of  the  answer,  further  primary-source  research 
might  reveal  the  effect  of  the  Brazilian,  Argentinian, 
and  Peruvian  examples  (if  any) .  That  research  would  also 
surely  reveal  a  better  understanding  of  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Chilean  military  during  1970-1973. 

Unfortunately,  until  that  type  of  information  is 
available,  a  complete  understanding  of  the  professionaliza¬ 
tion — institutionally,  ideologically,  or  otherwise — is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  present. 
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